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EDITORIAL NOTE. 


WitH the present issue “Time” enters on a new _ phase. 
While the literary character of the Magazine will be maintained, 
and we trust improved, some new features of interest will be 
added. 


We shall as far as possible deal in each number with some 


political or economic subject of immediate interest. Thus we 


are able this month to present our readers with an account of the 
Gas Workers’ Univun, by the founders and officials of that organi- 
sation. 

We shall publish one or two articles of historical, philosophie, 
or scientific interest. 

We shall each month deal with Literature, Art, Music and 


the Drama. 
The Editor and Sub-Editors are responsible for all unsigned 


reviews. 


THE EDITOR. 
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NOTE ON THE “TIME” DESIGN. 


By WALTER CRANE. 


TIME, you see, is young, like the world. If he is swift-winged, 
he is also heavy-footed ; and he cannot be always using a sickle, 
if he does not sow also. The snake twines in the border with 
the staff of life and its flower. So much for the intention. 
Time, by the way, wears the “bonnet rouge.” For who will 


dispute he is a revolutionist—if also an evolutionist ? 





































LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. 


By MRS. I. KENT SPENDER. 
Author of ‘‘ Her Brother’s Keeper,” *‘ Mr. Nobody,” ‘* Parted Lives,” ‘‘ Both in the Wrong,” Xe. 


BOOK I. 
CHAPTER I. 
ENSLEIGH RECTORY. 


“ It is really your duty to speak out. It would be wrong not to 
remonstrate with him.” 

“ My dear, I have a suspicion that it would do no good.” 

“You mean he does not like to be told of his faults ?” 

“That isa weakness which he shares with other mortals.” 

The daughter rose angrily from the breakfast-table, pushing 
away her untasted coffee. Anne Everingham was a type of 
woman which the deadly earnestness and over-education of 
modern times have helped to develop—self-sacrificing and hard- 
working, without a touch of playfulness, ready to suffer and 
endure, without a sign of affection, wanting in humour, and in 
the art of making herself popular, full of sterling worth, and 
resentful of the fact that her own relations did not properly 
appreciate her. The Honourable and Reverend Cyril Evering- 
ham, long time rector of Ensleigh, and brother of Lord Hazleton, 
submitted to be lectured by her, and kept in order from morning 
to night, as if their mutual relations were inverted. But she 
never fawned over him with little attentions, never gave him his 
greatcoat, never warmed his slippers before the fire, patted his 
hands, or kissed his rough old cheek as her less perfect mother 
had done before her. 

The Rev. Cyril Everingham was happy, nevertheless, even in 
the fact that the practical cleverness of his daughter, with her 
capable hands always ready for an emergency, her active mind 
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LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. 


responding with enthusiasm and interest to all his plans for the 
parish, left him more time for dreaming over his books. The 
rector had always been a scholar and a dreamer. He was con- 
sidered now to be the “slack” member of his family, and with 
his quiet tastes for country pursuits he was well content with 
his lot, often declaring that the “lines had fallen for him in 
pleasant places.” In Ensleigh he had lived, only leaving it 
occasionally for visits to his brother at Hazleton Hall, and in 
Ensleigh he hoped to linger till the approach of that unconscious 
senility which should lessen the terrors of dissolution. He had 
little in common with his brother, Lord Hazleton, and since his 
two sons had left him—Robert the elder, the practical, the 
pragmatical, heir some day to the title and estate sooner or later 
to be vacated by his childless uncle ; and Bernard the younger, 
the unconventional enthusiast, the would-be reformer, at present 
studying at Oxford—Mr. Everingham and Anne had managed 
to “jog on” not unhappily together. For if the Rev. Cyril was 
sometimes a little afraid of the girl’s dominant will and the 
streneth of her personality, it was bis rule to hear without 
heeding, so as to escape vexation, and he would have been 
offended with anyone who dared to point out that when his 
daughter asserted herself the odds were against him. 

“Tt is nonsense to put it off any longer. You know that you 
have such a growing dislike to travelling that the longer you 
defer it the harder it will be for you. But you must go to 
Oxford—go and see to Bernard yourself. I do not at all like 
the tone of that letter.” 

The apple of discord at that moment was a letter received 
from Bernard. The rector had been indiscreet in reading 
passages of it aloud as soon as the servants filed out from 
morning prayers, but under any circumstances it would have 
been impossible to prevent Anne from hearing of it. For old 
customs were kept up at Ensleigh, and the letters were laid 
properly in their places by the side of the plates and the knives 
and forks of the owners, in accordance with the prevailing con- 
tempt for modern improvements—afternoon tea and_ such 
fashions included. 

“Well, and what do you mean to do?” asked Anne, with 
growing impatience. 
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Mr Everingham did not speak. He only gazed out of the 
window to the nicely-kept garden which communicated by a 
sunk fence with God’s Acre beyond, with primroses blooming 
beneath the boughs of the sycamores, and thrushes singing on 
the veritable bird-lawn, so utterly did he dread the thought of 
anything to break through his ordinary life of soft, unquestion- 
ing, monotonous happiness. But the sound of Anne's keys 
rattling indignantly at her waistband, as she pushed away her 
breakfast and took up her knitting-needles, recalled him to the 
necessity of determining on some answer, and his eyes wandered 
about the room. A ray of sunshine, entering through the old- 
fashioned casements of the mullioned windows, played on the 
oak furniture, almost blackened by time. Rector after rector 
had taken the oak table, sideboard, and chairs, which gave a rich 
and somewhat melancholy appearance to the brown tones of the 
room. ‘Two silver wine-coolers and a pair of candelabra, that 
had been for years in the family, stood in the shade of the side- 
board. A couple of round frames, enclosing pictures by Stothard 
of high-waisted maidens with soft faces and pretty hair, were 
the only adornments suffered to interfere with the sombre solem- 
nity of the walls. For the Rector of Ensleigh had his fads. The 
family portraits were never removed from Hazleton Hall, or Lord 
Hazleton’s house in Grosvenor-square. Cyril Everingham could 
not endure landscape paintings, which seemed to him to give 
little impression of the soul-satisfying beauty of nature ; their 
low colours, after the real ones, not impressing his imagination. 

The rector himself was the most striking picture in the room 
—a tall, well-knit old man, whose upright sinewy frame sug- 
gested a vast amount of physical strength. The skin, which had 
once been fine, was etched with innumerable wrinkles, and there 
were cavernous depths beneath the deep-set grey-blue eyes, 
reaching to the cheekbones and casting shadows under the 
frontal development on the expressive benevolent cheeks, which 
suggested a portrait by Rembrandt. Only Herkomer, amongst 
our modern artists, or possibly Millais, could have done justice 
to the lights and shadows of the face. Continual exposure to 
the open air, the cold winds of winter, the mists of evening, or 
the burning rays of the midday sun, had roughened the beauty 
of the outlines which once had been finely modelled. It was a 
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ruggedness of cuticle which rather heightened than destroyed the 
intense individuality of an old and much-tried man—so used to 
seek sources of satisfaction in retirement from bis fellows, and 
so accustomed by the force of circumstances to one groove in 
life, that he could not readily accommodate himself to any other. 
The soul of the man looked out from beneath those shaggy brows 
with an intrepidity, a serenity of aspect, seldom to be found in 
these restless and critical times. One glance at the rector told 
you that he had as fervent a faith in the old traditions, and as 
unswerving a fidelity to the ideals of his youth, as if there had 
been no nineteenth century iconoclasts to hammer at those ideals. 
Conservative by nature, he had set himself against most modern 
innovations— false teeth included—to the detriment of his 
parishioners. So that his chin advanced to meet his aquiline 
nose, and his partially bald head was shaded by a fringe of hair 
having the appearance of a tonsure. The hair, once auburn in 
colour, was now sprinkled with white, which made it look like 
ginger; and the long beard, which was of the same tint, saved 
him the trouble of shaving, adding to the apostolic appearance 
of his figure. 

The silenze was only broken by the click of Anne’s knitting- 
needles. The girl was rarely idle, and the click reminded her 
father that she—his most active curate—had much to do in the 
village that morning, and was still waiting for his answer. 

“My dear,’ he said at length—his bushy eyebrows gathered 
together with a deep fold between them, and thrusting out his 
lower lip as his habit was in thought—“ if you think it necessary, 
I will go, but I regret the necessity, and I see no cause for 
haste.” 

“T can only say that in your case I should lose no time; I 
should go at once.” . 

When Anne said “J should do such and such a thine” ina 
tone like this, it was equivalent to an admonition. She meant 
no harm, but it was a part of her character to be always sure 
that she was right, and to enjoy a keen satisfaction in her own 
righteousness. Usually this comfortable conviction of her own 
goodness was annoying to no one, being diffused into a number 
of small channels. But on this occasion it roused her father’s 
humour. 
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“T know, my dear,” he answered, “that you are quite equal to 
‘working the machinery of this parish. I don’t doubt your talent 
for organisation or your untiring energy, but I doubt your 
power of dealing with young men.” 

“And J know that Bernard is wasting his time at Oxford—he 
not only talks politics which he cannot understand, but he reads 
all sorts of books.” 

“He browses, as Charles Lamb called it, in all sorts of 
pastures.” 

“So much the greater pity—it is the way to neglect his more 
regular studies.” 

The rector again relapsed into silence, but Anne came nearer 
to him. “I am not demonstrative,” she often said; somehow 


managing to convey in her tone the imputation that only foolish 
and shallow women were led away by their affections, adding 


that she looked upon kissing as an entirely foolish custom. But 
on this occasion she rose and put her hand upon her father’s arm 
with a gesture which was unmistakable, and the voice sounded 
strange and hoarse in which she repeated, “In your case J should 
go at once.” 

“T intend to go to Oxford when the boy takes his degree,” 
pleaded the rector as he sipped his coffee. 

“You intend—meanwhile ?” 

“ He is as right as a trivet.” The rector continued to sip the 
coffee, shifted another log on the fire, and helped himself to an 
omelette, but he did not look his daughter in the face as she 
cried impetuously, “Right! when you know you have always 
spoilt him.” | 

He was too accustomed to accept Anne’s amendments to think 
it worth while to contradict this statement. And as he slowly 
opened his newspaper, gazing again across the lawn at the meek- 
eyed cows, Anne knew that the victory was virtually won. She was 
too practised a general to vacate the field while it was uncertain. 
From the time she left school she had been used to have her 
finger in every pie. And if she arrogated to herself a power 
which was almost sacerdotal, being a sort of queen of the parish, 
winning the respect and admiration of everyone in the useful 
life which she led, her father always admired and gave way to her, 
even when she advocated the introduction of incense and ecclesi- 
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8 LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. 
astical adornments, which he himself discouraged. “My dear, 
you may think yourself to be a good Churchwoman without 
being a good Christian,” he had ventured one day to say gently. 

He watched her now, stepping towards the green-sward, some- 
what too weighty in style for an unmarried woman, but simple, 
dignified, and plainly dressed, with an absence of tags, buttons, 
and flounces meant for show and not for use; and he prided 
himself, as usual, on his belongings. Not only was he monarch 
of all he surveyed, in one of the prettiest spots in creation, but 
he considered himself singularly blest in his children. He was 
aware that he was shy by nature, and that indolence was grow- 
ing upon him, that he feared meeting his old friends, or hearing 
that opinions had changed, or “the times were out of joint.” 
He accused himself of vegetating—basking in the rays of the 
sun like a lizard—in summer, or sitting with his books by the 
fire in winter; and he admired his daughter for the energy 
which made mediocrity terrible to her. Everything which she 
attempted she liked to do well, and at twenty-nine she knew as 
much as many men of forty. He did not wonder that she was 
loth to abdicate her independence at Ensleigh, and had no natural 
liking for the ordinary cares of maternity, when she was like 
Deborah—mother of the community. She had not one pair of 
feet and one pair of hands only, as the neighbours said when 
they discussed her, but she might have had seven-leagued boots or 
the arms of Briareus. 

“T was wrong to argue with her,” thought the rector; “the 
heart of a woman is infinitely more delicate than our grosser 
organs. The incessant exercise which women give it develops in 
it faculties of refinement, subtle distinctions, greater sensibilities, 
and presentiments which we cannot appreciate.” 

For in this peaceful monotonous life a disvussion of this sort 
created almost as great a breach as a quarrel in another family, 
and the rector’s inquietude would be great throughout the day. 
The recollection jarred upon Anne as she went on her errands 
of mercy, looking—as usual—clear-skinned and upright, and 
stepping out with quick, decisive tread, with something of the 
“ voverness ” in her manner, as more than one of her friends 
complained. In her secret heart she thought her father required 
keeping up to the mark in more things than one; for he was 
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not only easily contented, but a very tender-hearted man. More 
than one curate who had come to Ensleigh with weak health 
had been excused by the rector from duties which were per- 
formed, after all, by himself or his daughter. And he was still 
more indulgent wherever his favourite son, Bernard, was con- 
cerned. The inflexible and almost conventual rules of the house 
were absurdly relaxed when that spoilt child appeared. Break- 
fast in bed, which for a young man seemed to have something 
to do with the works of the devil, had been served to Bernard 
before now, on the feeble excuse of his studying past midnight. 
Anne had no patience with such vagaries, and had shaken her 
keys defiantly as she passed the door of his bedroom. She 
herself had always submitted without a murmur, and had never 
longed for a wider sphere than this humdrum, village life. She 
told herself that she had been the most devoted of daughters, 
and, if the element of imperiousness had entered into her 
devotion, it must be confessed that she had never troubled others 
by longing after the sweets ; and now—it was like the parable 
of the elder son and the prodigal! No fatted calf had been 
killed for her, no ring put upon her finger, and whatever Ber- 
nard chose to do was sure to be excused ! 

Her thoughts made her indignant, and her figure was stiffer 
than usual, as she walked with head erect and eyes fixed on the 
ground, suddenly coming into collision with another more 
slightly-made maiden, whom she almost knocked down. 

“Irma!” she cried, taking a step back at the sound of merry 
laughter. 

“You may well say ‘Irma!’ I had not time to get out of 
your way, you were making straight for me ; it was a sort of air 
of ‘Stand and deliver!’ or ‘ Your life or your purse!’ What is 
the matter this morning ?” 

There was a likeness as well as difference between the two 
girls, though the one was young, and the other verging on old 
maidenhood. The one was ten years younger than the other, 
but both had been reared under the same influences, for Irma 
Elwyn was the daughter of the squire of the parish. Both 
were products of country air, healthy lives, and wholesome 
influences. But the beauty of the sunshine seemed to have 
passed into the newcomer’s face. Anne's hair was black ; Irma’s 
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10 LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. 
a deep brown with golden lights; and Irma’s face was also tinted 
a golden brown—a tint rarely seen except on a nectarine 
or peach on the side nearest the sun. She never thought herself 
beautiful ; but she had the glow of health about her—a glow 
seldom seen, and natural to associate with gladness and happi- 
ness. ‘he proportions of the figure were perfect, with curves 
from neck to hip, repeated in the prettily-shaped ankle, and in 
the free and graceful movements of the body, unhindered by the 
devices of fashion. Her’s, too, were the large and well-opened 
eyes, with that droop of the lips about the corners which gives 
to a woman’s face a look of unquestioning childhood. More than 
one man had already been fascinated and arrested by that look, 
for to know Irma Elwyn was to love her. Anne had held out 
for some time, but had at last fallen a victim to her attractions, 
and the two women were firm friends. 

It seemed more natural for Anne to open her heart to Irma 
than to other people,—to tell her of the morning’s vexation, 
Bernard's worrying letter, and her father’s proposed visit to 
Oxford. And she added with a sigh, “It was such a trouble to 
get him to promise to go. I always think all the worries are 
about Bernard.” 

But her practical cleverness seemed for once to have been at 
fault. For the full eyes flashed, and the cherry lips quivered. 
“T am sure that it is not Bernard’s fault—I can’t conceive it 
necessary for anyone to look after him.” 

Anne looked keenly at her friend. Had it been any other 
woman she would have asked a little sharply why she thought 
it so necessary to espouse the cause of her brother, priding 
herself on her coolness and self-possessed way of saying things 
which from other people might give offence. But something in 
the expression of Irma’s face daunted her.- Such inquiries even 
from Bernard’s sister might have savoured of officiousness, and 
it would have seemed indelicate to guess at the meaning of 
innuendoes. Irma spoke of Bernard naturally by his Christian 
name, for she had played with both the brothers when all had 
been children together; but, in the atmosphere of! purity which 
surrounded both these women, to discourse of more serious affee- 
tions would have savoured more or less of sacrilege. The con- 
versation took another turn—that of Easter decorations, Anne 
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being of opinion that in Easter ornamentation nothing should be 
allowed but daffodils, primroses and bluebells. 

“And mind, if you help me, you don’t forget to put water in 
the glasses. Add it the last thing at night,” cried Anne, whose 
own deft fingers always superintended the decorations for 
Ensleigh church. 


CHAPTER II. 
FATHER AND SON. 


To anyone who connects Oxford with memories of twilight aisles 
and dreamy spires, there is something rather profane about the 
Adolphus Hotel with its electric bells, lifts, and latest modern 
improvements. The hotel was not quite so bad in the year 1867, 
and yet the Rector of Ensleigh never felt so unhappy and un- 
comfortable in his life as he did on the following Saturday 
evening at the table dhdte with its new-fashioned courses served 
up to a great concourse of London visitors. His sight was still 
good, and it seemed to him that some of the ladies’ complexions 
were not innocent of rouge, and that one at least was suspiciously 
dark under her eyes. He happened to have fallen on Oxford 
just at that season of the year when foreign elements most pre- 
vail and when she is least her modest academic self. 

It was, in fact, the height of the Eights’ week, and, for the 
nonce, fine weather. When such circumstances combine to 
favour the fair city that nestles on the banks of the Isis (where 
the oxen used to find—so legend has it—a grateful ford in the 
deep swift-flowing stream), then not Monte Carlo herself, nor 
Nice by the Southern seas, can surpass this little English town 
in gaiety and brightness. The women vie with one another to 
distract the “dear boys” from their books, and to spoil their 
“Mods” with the brightness of their frocks and the glamour of 
their eyes. The lecture-rooms are deserted, suppers and picnics 
are the order of the day, the quadrangles ring with the laughter 
of boys and girls, and every year it becomes more the custom to 
deliberately lie by for a week, and offer it up a solemn sacrifice 
to the spirit of delight. In vain do the older dons protest ‘and 
declare that men come up to work and not to “fool with 
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women!” The power passed from their hands on the fateful 
day when Convocation declared that fellows could take unto 
themselves wives. Since then social matters have been at best 
under a dual control, with a growing tendency to become single 
in favour of the fairest but certainly not the weakest partners. 

In 1867 the new causes were only just beginning to work, and 
the yearly invasion which took place left less devastation in its 
track. The older residents were beginning to shake their heads, 
but they had not settled down to the moody silence of an abject 
despair, and the submissive helplessness of an impotent celibate 
minority. Still, things were advanced enough to fill the breast 
of an old country rector like Mr. Everingham with confusion and 
dismay. Tandems and prize-fights he perfectly well remembered 
as the improper but strictly masculine employment of the baser 
sort of undergraduate. But tea-fights and familiar couples 
walking—alas, not tandem-wise but side by side—he now found 
to be the ordinary everyday avocation of quite respectable 
Oxonians. And it annoyed and puzzled him extremely. 

It was Saturday evening, and Mr. Everingham determined to put 
off visiting Bernard at least until the morrow, when he would be 
able to discover, he reflected, with a touch of the wisdom of the 
serpent inculcated by Anne but slightly pricking his conscience, 
how the lad spent his Sundays. After the table d’hote he went 
downstairs to the smoking-room, thinking mournfully of that old 
order which had for ever passed away, when he was startled to 
hear Bernard’s name mentioned in a conversation going on a few 
yards from where he was sitting. The speakers were young 
men, and they were talking rather loudly. 

“Don’t know Everingham? I should think not, indeed,” said 
one rather rowdy-looking undergraduate with a heavy moustache 
and light check suit. “Do you think I would have anything to 
do with a confounded Socialist? He is the sort of man who, if 
he were a Russian, would be spending his twenty years in 
Siberia. And it would serve him jolly well right too. Our 
Government does not keep a sharp enough eye on our Univer- 
sities. If it did it would have nipped half our full-blown 
Radical agitators in the bud.” 

“Gently, gently!” rejoined his friend, a more refined and 
thoughtful-looking man; “if you are so rabid you will have a 
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reaction, and that won’t be good for you. Everingham is a very 
clever chap; he says he is not a party man. He is a fellow of 
excellent intentions and the best motives. He seems to me 
rather mistaken in the way he goes at things, but character is of 
more importance than opinion when all is said and done.” 

The other began to protest loudly against this view of the 
matter, but the rector had heard enough and left the smoking- 
room to go to his bedroom. He felt sick at heart at the notion 
that his name was being bandied about Oxford in connexion 
with opinions which he regarded with abomination. But he was 
a little relieved and touched with a certain pride to hear Bernard 
spoken of so highly even by an enemy. There is something in 
fame which takes away from the bitterness of knowing that the 
source of that fame lies in opinions or qualities of which you 
disapprove. The Tory father cannot help feeling a secret pride 
in that misguided son of his, whose speeches were so much 
praised in the House last session, and the Radical son, unless he 
be very unnatural, feels a thrill of pleasure at hearing his father 
lauded for the pluck with which he resists the anarchical ten- 
dencies of the day. 

But in the case of the rector, pain emerged triumphant out of 
these struggling emotions. He thought sadly of the harm which 
it seemed to him his clever boy might inflict on society, and how 
different it might have been. 

“Tf only,” he said to himself, “I could have directed his 
talents into another channel he would have had a chance of be- 
coming just as famous, and then he would have done good in- 
stead of evil. But perhaps he will change yet.” 

And the rector went to bed in a very miserable state of mind, - 
feebly anxious and insecure as to the wisdom of his venture on 
the morrow. He rose betimes and went, as his habit was, to an 
early service at the cathedral. After breakfast he sat for some 
time at the window of the Adolphus, that he might look over 
the Corn Market-street and watch the scene below. A varied 
procession passed as Mr. Everingham sat there on that brilliant 
May morning; partly frivolous, as when a Jarge party of sisters, 
cousins, and aunts, in their gayest attire, swept past towards the 
cathedral, and partly serious, as when the Vice-Chancellor 
marched by with all the dignity of “pokers” and imposing 
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gowns. Then came a crowd of: noisy hobbledehoys, such as 
hang about a University and make it their chief ambition to be 
mistaken for students, followed by a batch of fashionably-dressed 
undergraduates, making their way to a late Sunday breakfast 
party. But Mr. Everingham’s attention was most attracted by 
a party of gloomy-looking men and women who marched 
past in a sort of procession, and finally gathered round the 
Martyrs’ Memorial, where an old man dressed in seedy clothes 
and wearing a venerable beard, began to address them in a loud 
voice. 

Here at last was a sign of religion! Mr. Everingham was so 
interested in this phenomenon that he went down to the street to 
listen to the old man. 

“New development of the old forms ; we must take things as 
they come,” muttered the rector to himself. “ Perhaps he may 
give me some hints as to how to get hold of the people. Open- 
air-preaching is a great weapon.” So he said to himself, little 
knowing. For, as he came nearer, he stood aghast at what he 
heard. The preacher was a secularist, and was attacking Chris- 
tianity with the greatest virulence and animosity—uphill— 
downhill—he never ceased from abusing it. It was “the 
infamous—the grand delusion of humanity,’ the “centre of lies 
and forgeries.” 

Wearied and oppressed with the turgid and aggressive rhetoric 
of the mild-looking old preacher, the Rev. Cyril Everingham 
turned away and started towards Bernard’s rooms, his son 
being in his fourth year, and now in lodgings. He walked along 
the “ Broad,” as Broad-street is vulgarly called by that lover of 
brevity, the Oxford “undergrad,” and turning to the left by 
Wadham College, made his way to Museum-terrace. Bernard 
lodged at No. 11. He mounted the steps in front of the house 
and rang the bell. At this moment a sense of the insincerity of 
what he was doing, which had been growing in strength all the 
morning, came over him with such force that he nearly turned 
away and fled along the street. Was not this a piece of Jesuiti- 
cal dishonesty ? Would it not have been better and fairer, or in 
the end safer, to write and tell Bernard that he was coming, in- 
stead of taking him thus by surprise? Would not his present 
proceeding tend to make him worthy of distrust? All these 






































LADY HAZLETON’S CONFESSION. 1d 
doubts and fears filled him with hesitation ; “ hither and thither 
he divided his swift mind,” for even the minds of country rectors 
become swift at critical moments. 

But his was scarcely swift enough, for while he was immersed 
in his own thoughts he suddenly woke to the consciousness that 
the door had been open for some time, and that the housemaid 
was standing and gazing at him with an astonished interrogative 
air. 

“Whom do you want to see, sir?” she asked at last, in better 
grammar than that used by the majority of her class. She was 
accustomed to people walking straight in without further ado 
and announcing themselves. But this poor old gentleman, who 
looked “a bit queer in his ’ead,” as she afterwards roundly de- 
clared in the kitchen, seemed to have never paid a visit before 
in his life. He was evidently new to Oxford life, and must be 
helped. 

“Whom do you want to see, sir?” she said again, somewhat 
impatiently. 

“Oh, no one, thank you,” replied Mr. Everingham, to her un- 
measured amazement; “I made a mistake. I have come to the 
wrong house. It is the wrong house for me,” muttered the old 
man to his somewhat rebellious conscience. 

“ Well, I never!” exclaimed the maid, slamming the door most 
unceremoniously in his face, “to think of ‘is giving me all that 
trouble for nothing.” 

All Oxford servants are spoilt from their infancy upwards, 
and any variation from the even tenor of their lives disturbs 
them to a degree beyond the possibility of concealment. 

But the struggle in Mr. Everingham’s mind was by no means 
over. He now walked up and down the street in great agitation. 
How foolish it would be to go back home without seeing Bernard 
after all this bother and trouble! He ought to have withstood 
Anne, and thought of the difficulties of playing so cunning a 
part before. But now the die was cast, and he must go through 
with it. After all he had a perfect right to drop in on his own 
son at any moment. He could say he wanted to give him a 
pleasant surprise. And he had gone so far as to make up his 
mind to ring the bell once more, and boldly introduce himself, 
when a trifling difficulty unnerved his hand and changed the 
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current of his thoughts. That difficulty was—the maid! How 
could he face her again when he was accustomed to be respected 
by his inferiors ? What explanation could he give for his extra- 
ordinary behaviour? He could not give her the true explanation, 
and it was wholly against his principles to think of giving a 
false one. Nothing could ever induce him to do that. 

Again he fell back from the door, this hitch having set the old 
scruples at work again. He was playing the spy. He was 
doing evil that good might come. His daughter’s annotations on 
an innocent letter had persuaded him to play an ignoble part in 
order to teach his own son—forsooth !—the higher and better 
way. A fine introduction to anything he might have to say to 
Bernard! No one can say how long this fierce strife might have 
raged in the heart of the old rector ; none could prophesy which 
side left to itself might have conquered in the long run. Had 
things remained in statu quo it is philosophically inevitable that 
—unless some new motive had arisen, such as weariness of the 
legs, or a perception that the doors of Oxford lodging-houses can 
be opened from outside—the Rector of Ensieigh would have been 
still walking the flags of Museum Terrace. 

But suddenly an event happened which put an end to the 
conflict. ‘The door of No. 11 opened, and forth walked his son, 
with another man. Bernard had no hat on, and was evidently 
showing his guest out, for the latter was in such walking attire 
as befits a May morning. The two men were in earnest talk— 
evidently finishing an argument. And as they stopped for a 
moment—Bernard on the top of the steps and his friend halfway 
-. Everingham could hear clearly what was being said. 

“But, my dear fellow,” said Bernard’s friend, “you will admit 
there is some spiritual gain to the community at large from the 
partnership of Church and State.” 

“No, I will admit nothing of the kind,” answered Bernard ; 
“the State derives no good and the Church derives every harm 
from such a partnership. If I had my way I would dissolve it 





to-morrow.” 

“Then why do you not join the Liberation Society ?” 

“T am thinking of doing so.” 

There is a ghastly story, of which the old Greeks were fond, 
telling how aman found that he had been unconsciously eating his 
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own child. Just so, to compare small things with great, Bernard 
Everingham, who was only thinking how he could answer a 
friend smartly, found that he had winged a shaft to the heart of 
his own father. It was a terrible moment, as those two looked 
straight into each other’s eyes; they learned more of one an- 
other in that intense look than they could have learned in a 
year’s intercourse. Bernard saw the deep anguish in the old 
man’s face, and realised the strength of that attachment to the 
past which was to his father as much as were to him his aspira- 
tions towards the future. He saw, too, what touched him far 
more deeply—with what a depth of attachment his father loved 
him. It was no aggressive or angry look which met the young 
man’s gaze. It was a look still full of that scrupulous and 
honourable tenderness which had restrained Mr. Everingham 
from breaking in upon him unannounced. 

And if} Bernard felt some slight wonder at the rector’s un- 
expected appearance, with perhaps a momentary flash of resent- 
ment at the idea that he had been purposely taken by surprise, 
there was that in his gesture and look which banished these feelings 
at the moment of their rising, and brought him back to the just 
shock of pain which he felt when he saw what an unwitting 
blow he had struck at the heart which was so near to him—in 
all but opinion. The rector, on the other hand, quite forgot his 


hesitation in the shock he had received in the frightful con- - 


fession which had escaped his son’s lips. His Bernard join the 
Liberation Society! You might as well have told some arrogant 
Brahmin that his son belonged to a society for the abolition 
of castes. And yet such things do happen—fathers and sons 
have to bear them. And when Bernard looked straight at him, 
after having said the unwelcome words, the old feeling of scrupu- 
lousness at having laid in ambush to catch him returned in full 
force. For the lad did not show any vulgar emotion of cowardice, 
or any foolish scorn, which is “the fume of little souls.” On the 
contrary, there was that look of noble pain which is perhaps the 
highest of the less pleasant emotions—the pain at having un- 
wittingly and carelessly caused another pain. : 
Both with* mutual consent drew a veil over what had been 
said—the rector from a fine feeling that he ought not to take 
advantage of what had been spoken for the ears of others, and 
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Bernard with an intuitive perception that nothing he could say 
would mend matters. Emotions such as these take long to de- 
scribe but are quickly experienced. Father and son had scarcely 
faced each other for one short half-minute before Bernard broke 
the silence. 

“Hullo, Dad! Is that you?” he said, cheerily enough, in a 
voice that put to flight all thought of war or conflict. “This is 
very charming of you. But why didn’t you write, just to tell 
me you were coming? I could have kept some breakfast for 
you, and ordered a better lunch. However, come in and make 
yourself comfortable,” he added, leading the way to a cosy little 
room ; “what an odd coincidence that I should have come out 
just as you were going in.” 

“Thank you, I have had my breakfast,” responded his father, 
thinking it better to make no comment on the last remark, 
which had made him wince terribly, and gazing round the room, 
which was very unlike the bare garret of the German or the 
Russian student. If the room did not exactly convey an esthetic 
impression, there were china and flowers, with lacquer ware 
from Japan. <A piano stood in one corner, and the books which 
loaded the table had not much to do with Bernard’s studies. 
Apparently he meant to develop his literary tastes, and to try 
life in a larger field. 

“What have we here?” asked the rector, dropping into an 
arm-chair, picking up one of the books and letting it fall again 
as if it had been a red-hot coal. But not even yet did he enter 
his protest. He let Bernard, who had not noticed the little by- 
play with the book on the table, lead him on in a general gossip 
about home, his journey, and his impressions of new Oxford. 
The very triviality of the conversation relieved him. Both un- 
consciously used language—as we all do at times—as an anes- 
thetic to relieve the sharp sense of the seriousness of life and its 
issues, which was the really dominant feeling at the same time 
with botb. With such triviality of intercourse do some human 
beings lull themselves to an utter oblivion that there is anything 
serious in life at all. But this was impossible with Bernard 
and his father. As one sometimes sees a train with shut-off 
steam gradually go slower and slower until it stops without 
any help of brakes, but from sheer lack of impelling force, so 
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did the tittle-tattle of these two gradually sink and expire. 
There was a pause. Bernard was the first to break it. 

“Father, why have you come up to Oxford? Could you not 
trust me ?” 

The unconscious fencing was over. This was a straight ques- 
tion, and the scrupulous rector could only answer it in one way. 
He did not hesitate for an instant. He was as firm and resolute 
within the sphere of what he regarded as his paternal duty as he 
was hesitating and uncertain when he feared to act crattily, or 
to seem to overstep it. He determined to tell Bernard frankly 
his true motives. 

“ Well, the cause of my visit, | must tell you, my dear boy, is 
the letter you wrote to me. I give every credit to you,” he said 
slowly and with evident pain, “for high intentions and honest 
convictions. But are you old enough to be sure that you 
will not repent of your present attitude in a few years?  Poli- 
tical opinions to be of any value can only be the result of ex- 
perience. You must have practical knowledge of the working 
of the social machine, as well as theories in regard to it. Greater 
men than you have wholly changed their attitude, and, have re- 
gretted the vehemence with which they have previously advo- 
cated causes they afterwards recognised to be pernicious. I do 
not blame you for your opinions; no man will change his 


opinions for being blamed. I only urge greater moderation in: 


the advocacy of them. I do not put it on the ground of injury 
to your prospects, though that is a serious matter enough. Nor 
do I put it on the ground of injury to our name—an old and 
honoured name—though I feel it very deeply. I put it on the 
highest ground of alli—the unhappiness and regrets that would 
be your portion if at any time you should find yourself to have 
been mistaken, and the harm which you may afterwards feel 
you have done to the noblest institutions of the human race.” 

He had spoken, as the poets say. It was a long-winded and a 
somewhat stilted speech. But Mr. Everingham had that faculty 
which the young rarely possess—of carefully preparing in his 
own mind what he was going to say, and then saying it almost 
precisely as he had prepared it. He looked into the fire as he 
was speaking, and expressed himself in slow, measured tones. 
Bernard listened, with a great trouble in his eyes. When he 
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was contending with his fellow-undergraduates, or with his 
argumentative sister, he gave no quarter and asked for none. 
The truth was of more importance than the feelings of either 
combatant. He felt the glow of battle and met the enemy face 
to face. But in this case the issue was obscured, and “all his 
mind was clouded with a doubt.” Was not defeat preferable to 
such a Cadmean victory as he could alone secure? Did not his 
duty to his father come before his duty to a mere abstract ideal ? 
Would it not be better to efface himself? Might there not be 
truth in what Mr. Everingham said as to committing himself to 
the support of ideas before his mind had arrived at the maturity 
only attained by age and experience? These were some of the 
arguments pressed home by one side of his nature. But rebellion 
followed quickly on the heels of submission. ‘“ Age and experi- 
ence ” as often brought prejudice as knowledge, and selfishness as 
wisdom. “Prudence” was often a name given by middle-aged 
folks to the faculty of keeping a weather-eye on the main 
chance. And there were limits to filial dutifulness. Just as it 
would be selfish and unnatural to break off from his father on 
account of his opinions, so it would be weak and wrong to break 
off from his opinions on account of his father. He owed a duty 
to his conscience as well as to his father—to men in general as 
well as his own family. If he gave way on one point, what 
would there be to prevent his giving way on all? Would he 
have any self lett by that time to have control over? For he 
had a deep sense of that perhaps greatest difficulty of difficulties 
which a man has to contend with in life—the difficulty of pre- 
serving one’s individuality from being merged in that flood of 
other selves which surround us on every side. “There is no 
turning in that road, of agreeing to unrealities for the sake of 
pleasing others until one becomes a mere bundle of the fragments 
of other people,” said Bernard somewhat obstinately to himself. 

The instinct of self-preservation prompted him to answer 
guardedly : 

“What if you had been told when you were young that you 
must conceal your opinions for fear you should change them or 
earn a reputation for inconsistency? Is one’s reputation for 
consistency of more importance than one’s reputation for honesty 
and bravery?” he asked slowly and thoughtfully. “It would 
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be a better argument to say that if one changed one’s opinions, 
one ought to keep silent because of the past, than to say that 
one ought to keep silent in the present, lest one should change 


one’s opinion in the future. But neither argument holds. If- 


one is honest, one can afford to be inconsistent. If one is dis- 
honest, it will not help one to be consistent. The test of in- 
tellectual bravery is often not whether one can ‘stick to one’s 
opinions, but whether one can change them. Do you notjagree ?” 

The rector moved his head—it could scarcely be called a nod 
—slowly and reluctantly. This mode of arguing was new to 
him, but he could not, at that moment, see the exact answer to 
it. He was at the transition stage between the old and new 
systems in dialectics; and transition is always weakness. 

He was softening already, and his eyes were a little watery 
when Bernard continued : 

“JT like to know what you think. We cannot always agree, 
but so long as we continue to speak freely to each other, and 
without any false restraint on either side, your nfluence will 
help me. I thank God that I have been accustomed to_requests 
from you rather than commands. I am afraid I should have 
winced if you had been in the habit of laying upon me any 
absolute injunctions. You have not come to Oxford to do that?” 

“T never thought of it,” said the rector; “I simply want you 
to see what are your best interests.” 

“You put it on those grounds? But I am not willing to 
narrow the issue, so as to exclude consideration for your feelings. 
And yet I hate those silent separations of mind and soul which 
so often go by the name of cordial relationships.” 

“So do I—so do IJ,” responded the rector, wondering what 
Anne would think of him if she could only hear him; “but 
prudence, my dear boy—prudence is all I advocate. Nothing 
could be farther from my mind than dishonesty of any kind.” 

“But sometimes I must be the judge of what is prudent, just 
as I must be the keeper of my own conscience.” 

“Of course—of course. All I say is, Do not be rash, You do 
not realise the tremendous consequences of what you do now 
on your future.” 

“I try to realise it; vou do me a great service by reminding 
me of it. And now we understand each other, do we not? You 
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will trust me, and I will do my utmost to consider you. I am 
afraid it is not a very satisfactory arrangement. But that is 
because the position itself is unsatisfactory, and is, in fact, past 
our mending. We can only patch it up as best we can.” 

“T suppose that is how we must leave it.” 

“'Then shall we come out for a walk in the parks and try to 
forget these unpleasant things ? ” 

The rector was far from satisfied. He had an arriére penste 
that he was acting very weakly in letting Bernard turn his 
flank so easily by attacking his weakest part—his affections. But 
his heart was at that moment bigger than his head, and he had a 
feeling of being puzzled and confused ever since he had come to Ox- 
ford. Besides, was it not true, as Bernard had said, that he could 
be of more use to his own cause by relying on persuasion and re- 
maining on amicable terms than by all the threats in the world ? 

“ Shall we come out for a walk in the parks and try to forget 
these unpleasant things?” It sounded irresistible. 

And they went, arm-in-arm, chatting and laughing as merrily 
as if there had not been a shadow of difference between them. 

Nothing can be more delightful than the parks of Oxford on 
a fine day in May. The bright young sunshine falls on budding 
birches and blossoming hawthorns, and gilds the pale Cherwell 
with “heavenly alchemy,” as it glides by the grassy sward that 
slopes down from the path where the youth of Oxford delight 
to stroll and lounge. The broad green meadow stretches into 
the far distance, where, over the tops of the young trees that 
skirt it, can be seen the misty towers of the older part of the 
town, and the half-hidden villas of the newer part. The Evering- 
hams found it gay with a crowd of visitors and visited: strut- 
ting swains and coquettish damsels; mammas prudently silent, 
and papas loquacious of the “old days,” when everything was 
so much better arranged; of nursemaids, of children; in fact, of 
all the seven ages. 

The rector beamed on ‘everyone, and kept his scruples to 
himself. ‘The pressure of Bernard’s arm seemed to have made 
the blood flow more quickly in his veins. His heart was 
warmed by the sunshine and his son’s witty talk, and for the 
time he could Jook upon the scene with kindly benevolence and 
pleasure. (To be continued.) 











ART AND INDUSTRY IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 
By WILLIAM MORRIS. 


In England at least, if not on the Continent of Europe, there are 
some towns and cities which have indeed a name that recalls 
associations with the past, but have no other trace left them of 
the course of that history which has made them what they are. 
Besides these, there are many more which have but a trace or 
two left ; sometimes, indeed, this link with the past is so beauti- 
ful and majestic in itself that it compels us when we come across 
it to forget for a few moments the life of to-day with which we 
are so familiar that we do not mark its wonders or its meannesses, 
its follies or its tragedies. It compels us to turn away from our 
life of habit which is all about us on our right hand and our left, 
and which therefore we cannot see, and forces on us the con- 
sideration of past times which we can picture to ourselves as a 


whole, rightly or wrongly, because they are so far off. Some- 


times, as we have been passing through the shabby streets of 
ill-burnt bricks, we have come on one of these links with the 
past and wondered. Before the eyes of my mind is such‘a place 
now. You travel by railway, get to your dull hotel by night ; 
get up in the morning and breakfast in company with one or 
two men of the usual middle-class types, who even as they drink 
their tea and eat their eggs, and glance at the sheet of lies, 
inanity and ignorance, called a newspaper, by their sides, are 
obviously doing their business to come, in a vision. You go 
out into the street and wander up it; all about the station, and 
stretching away to the left, is a wilderness of small, dull houses 
built of a sickly-coloured yellow brick pretending to look like 
stone, and not even able to blush a faint brown blush at the 
imposture, and roofed with thin, cold, purple-coloured slates. 
They ery out at you at the first glance—workmen’s houses—and 
a kind of instinct of information whispers to you, “railway 
workmen and engineers.” Bright as the spring morning is, a 
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kind of sick feeling of hopeless disgust comes over you, and you 
go on further, sure, at any rate, that you cannot fare worse. The 
street betters a little as you go on; shabbyish shops indeed, and 
mean houses of the bourgeoisie of a dull market town, exhibiting 
in their shop fronts a show of goods a trifle below the London 
standard, and looking “ flash” at the best; and above them dull 
houses, greyish and reddish, recalling some associations of the 
stage coach days and Mr. Pickwick and Sam Weller, which 
would cheer you a little if you didn’t see so many gaps in their 
lines filled up with the sickly yellow white brick and blue slate, 
and with a sigh remember that even the romance surrounding 
Mr. Winkle is fast vanishing from the world. You let your 
eyes fall to the pavement and stop and stare a little, revolving 
many things, at a greengrocer’s shop whose country produce 
probably comes mostly from Covent Garden, but looks fresh and 
green as a relief from the jerry building; then you take a step 
or two onward and raise your eyes, and stand transfixed with 
wonder, and a wave of pleasure and exultation sweeps away the 
memory of the squalidness of to-day and the shabby primness of 
yesterday. Such a feeling as takes hold of the city-dweller 
when, after a night journey, he wakes and sees through his 
windows some range of great and noble mountains. And indeed 
this at the street’s end is a mountain also; but wrought by the 
hand and the brain of man, and bearing the impress of his will 
and his aspirations; for there heaves itself up above the mean- 
ness of the street and its petty commercialism a mass of grey 
stone traceried and carved and moulded into a great triple 
portico beset with pinnacles and spires, so orderly in its intricacy, 
so elegant amidst its hugeness, that even without any thought of 
its history or meaning it fills your whole soul with satisfaction. 
You walk on a little and see before you at last an ancient gate 
that leads into the close of the great church, but as if dreading 
that when you come nearer you may find some piece of modern 
pettiness or incongruity which will mar it, you turn away down 
a cross street from which the huge front is no longer visible, 
though its image is still in your mind’s eye. The street leads 
you in no long while to a slow-flowing river crossed by an ugly 
modern iron bridge, and you are presently out in the fields, and 
going down a long causeway with a hint of Roman work in it. 
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It runs along the river through a dead flat of black, peaty- 
looking country where long rows of men and women are working, 
with an overlooker near them, giving us uncomfortable suggestions 
of the land on the other side of the Atlantic as it was; and you 
half expect as you get near some of these groups to find them black 
and woolly-haired; but they are white as we call it, burned 
and grimed to dirty brown though ; fair-sized and strong-looking 


enough, both men and women; but the women roughened and ~ 


spoilt, with no remains of gracefulness, or softness of face or 
figure ; the men heavy and depressed-looking ; all that are not 
young, bent and beaten, and twisted and starved and weathered 
out of shape—in short, English field labourers. You turn your 
face away with a sigh toward the town again, and see towering 
over its mean houses and the sluggish river and the endless 
reclaimed fen the flank of that huge building, whose front you 
saw just now, plainer and severer than the front, but harmonious 
and majestic still. A long roof tops it and a low, square tower 
rises from its midst. The day is getting on now, and the 
wind setting from the N.W. is driving the smoke from the rail- 
way works round the long roof and besmirching it somewhat ; 
but still it looks out over the huddle of houses and the black fen 
with its bent rows of potato-hoers, like some relic of another 
world. What does it mean ? Over there the railway works with 
their monotonous hideousness of dwelling-houses for the artizans; 
here the gangs of the field-labourers—12s. a week for ever and 
ever and the workhouse for all day of judgment of rewards and 
punishments; on each side and all around the nineteenth 
century, and rising solemnly in the midst of it, that token of the 
“dark ages,” their hope in the past, grown now a warning for 
our future. 

A thousand years ago, our forefathers called the place Mede- 
hamstead (the abode of the meadows). They used the Roman 
works and doubtless knew little who wrought them, as by the 
side of the river Nen they drew together some stockaded col- 
lection of wooden and wattled houses. Then came the monks 
and built a church, which they dedicated to St. Peter; a-much 
smaller and ruder building than that whose beauty has outlasted 
so many hundred years of waste and neglect and folly, but which 
seemed grand to them; so grand, that what for its building, what 
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for the richness of its shrines, Medehamstead got to be called the 
Golden Burg. Doubtless that long stretching water there knew 
more than the monks’ barges and the coracles of the fen- 
men, and the oars of the Norseman have often beaten it white ; 
but records of the sacking of the Golden Burg I have not got till 
the time when a valiant man of the country, in desperate contest 
with Duke William, the man of Blood and Iron of the day, led 
on the host of the Danes to those rich shrines; and between 
them they stripped the Golden Burg down to its stone and 
timber. Hereward, that valiant man, was conquered and died, 
and what was left of the old tribal freedom of East England 
sank lower and lower into the Romanized Feudality that crossed 
the channel with the Frenchmen. but the country grew richer; 
and the craftsmen defter, and some tbree generations after that 
sacking of the Golden Burg, St. Peter’s Church rose again, a great 
and noble pile, the most part of which we have seen to-day. 
Time past again, the Feudal system had grown to its full height. 
and the cloud as big asa man’s hand was rising up to over- 
shadow it in the end. 

Doubtless this town played its part in this change: had had a 
great guild changing to a commune, federating the craft-guilds. 
under it ; and was no longer called Medehamstead or the Golden 
Burg, but after its patron saint, Peterborough. And as a visible 
token of those times, the guilds built for the monks in the thir- 
teenth century that wonderful piece of ordered beauty which you 
saw just now rising from out the grubby little streets of the 
early nineteenth century. They added to the great Church here 
and there in the fourteenth century, traceried windows to the 
aisles, two spirelets to the front, that low tower in the midst. The 
fifteenth century added certain fringes and trimmings, so to say, 
to the building ; and so it was left to bear as best it could the suc- 
cessive waves of degradation, the blindness of middle-class puritan- 
ism, the brutality of the eighteenth century squirearchy, and the 
stark idealess stupidity of the early nineteenth; and there it stands 
now with the foul sea of modern civilization washing against it: 
a token, as I said, of the hopes that were, and which civilization 
has destroyed. Might it but give a lesson to the hopes that are, 
and which shall some day destroy civilization! 

For what was the world so utterly different from ours of this 
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day, the world that completed the glories of the Golden Burg, which 
to-day is called Peterborough, and is chiefly known, I fear, as the 
depot of the G.N. R? This glorious building is a remnant of the 
Feudal system, which even yet is not so well understood 
amongst us as it should be; and especially, people scarcely 
understand how great a gulf lies between the life of that day 
and the life of ours. The hypocrisy of so-called constitutional 
development, has blinded us to the greatness of the change 
which has taken place; we use the words King, Parliament, 
Commerce, &c., as if their connotation was the same as in that 
past time. Let us very briefly see, for the sake of a better under- 
standing of the art and industry embodied in such works as 
Peterborough Cathedral, what was the relation of the complete 
Feudal system, with its two tribes, the one the unproductive 
masters, the other the productive servants, to the older incom- 
plete feudality which it superseded ; or in other words, what the 
Middle Ages came to before the development of the seeds of 
decay in them became obvious. 

On the surface, the change from the serf and _ baron 
society of the earlier Middle Ages to the later Guild and Parlia- 
ment Middle Ages was brought about by the necessities of 
feudalism. The necessities of the conquering or unproductive 
tribe gave opportunities to the progressive part of the conquered 
or productive tribe to raise its head out of the mere serfdom 
which in earlier times had been all it could look to. At 
bottom, this process of the rise of the towns under feudalism 
was the result of economical causes. The poor remains of the 
old tribal liberties, the folkmotes, the meetings round the shire-oak, 
the trial by compurgation, all these customs which imply the 
equality of freemen, would have faded into mere symbols and 
traditions of the past if it had not been for the irrepressible life 
and labour of the people, of those who really did the work of 
society in the teeth of the arbitrary authority of the feudal 
hierarchy. For you must remember that its very arbitrariness 
made the latter helpless before the progress of the productive 
part of that society. The upper classes had not got hold of those 
material means of production, which enable them now to make 
needs in order to satisfy them for the sake of profit ; the miracle of 
the world market had not yet been exhibited. Commerce, in our 
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sense of the word, did not exist: people produced for their own 
consumption, and only exchanged the overplus of what they did 


not consume. 


A man would then sell the results of his labour 


in order to buy wherewithal to live upon or to live better; 
whereas at present he buys other people’s labour in order to sell 
its results, that he may buy yet more labour, and so on to the end 
of the chapter: the medizval man began with production, the 
modern begins with money. That is, there was no capital in our 
sense of the word; nay, it was a main care of the crafts, as we 


shall see, later on, that there should be none. 


The money lent at 


usury was not lent for the purposes of production, but as spend- 
ing-money for the proprietors of land: and their land was not 
capitalisable as it now is; they had to eat its produce from day 
to day, and used to travel about the country doing this like 
bands of an invading army, which was indeed what they were ; 
but they could not, while the system lasted, drive their now 
tenants, erewhile serfs, off their lands, or fleece them beyond what 
the custom of the manor allowed, unless by sheer violence or 


illegal swindlin 


¢; and also every free man had at least the use 


of some portion of the soil on which he was born. All this 
means that there was no profit to be made out of anything but 
the land ; and profit out of that was confined to the lords of the 
soil, the superior tribe, the invading army, as represented in 


early times by Duke William and his hirelings. 


But even they 


could not accumulate their profit: the very serfdom that enabled 
them to live as an unproductive class forbade them to act as land 
capitalists : the serfs had to perform the customary services and 
nothing more, and thereby got a share of the produce over and 
above the economic rent, which surplus would to-day certainly 


not go to the cultivators of the soil. 


Now since all the class- 


robbery that there was, was carried on by means of the land, and 
that not by any means closely or carefully (in spite of distinet 
arbitrary laws directed against the workers, which again were never 
fully carried out), it follows that it was easy for the productive 
class to live. “ Poor men’s money was good,” says one historian ; 
necessaries were very cheap, @.e. ordinary food (not the cag- 


mag of to-day), ordinary clothing and housing ; 


but luxuries 


were dear. Spices from the east, foreign fruits, cloth of gold, 


gold and silver plate, silk velvet, arras tapestries, Iceland ger- 
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falcons, Turkish dogs, lions, and the like, doubtless cost far more 
than they do to-day. For the rest, men’s desires keep pace with 
their power over nature, and in those days their desires were 
comparatively few ; the upper class did not live so much more 
comfortably then than the lower; so there were not the same 
grounds or room for discontent as there is now-a-days. A 
workman then might have liked to possess a canopy of cloth of 
gold or a big cupboard of plate; whereas now the contrast is no 
longer between splendour and simplicity, but between ease and 
anxiety, refinement and sordidness. 

The ordinary life of the workman then was easy ; what he 
suffered from was either the accident of nature, which the society 
of the day had not yet learned to conquer, or the violence of bis 
masters, the business of whose life was then open war, as it is 
now veiled war. Storm, plague, famine, and battle, were his 
foes then; scarcity and the difficulty of bringing goods from one 
place to another, were what pinched him, not, as now, super- 
abundance and the swiftness of carriage. Yet, in some respects 
even here, the contrast was not so violent as it is now-a-days 
between rich and poor ; for, if the artizan was apt to find himself 
in a besieged city, and had to battle at all adventure for his decent 
life and easy work, there were vicissitudes enough in the life of the 
lord also, and the great prince who sat in his hall like a god one 
day surrounded by his gentlemen and men-at-arms, might find 
himself presently as the result of some luckless battle riding 
barefoot and bareheaded to the gallows-tree: distinguished 
politicians risked more then than they do now. A change of 
government was apt to take heads off shoulders. 

What was briefly the process that led to this condition 
of things? a condition certainly not intended by the 
iron feudalism which aimed at embracing all life in its rigid 
grasp, and would not, if it had not been forced to it, have 
suffered the serf to escape from serfdom, the artizan to have any 
status except that of a serf, the guild to organize labour, or the 
town to become free. 

The necessities of the feudal lord were the opportunities of the 
towns: the former not being able to squeeze his serf-tenants be- 
yond a certain point, and having no means of making his money 
grow, had to keep paying for his main position, by yielding up 
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what he thought he could spare of it to the producing classes. 
Of course, that is clear enough to see in reading medizval 
history ; but what gave the men of the towns the desire to sacri- 
fice their hard earnings for the sake cf position, for the sake of 
obtaining a status alongside that of the baron and the bishop ? 
The answer to my mind is clear; the spirit of association which 
had never died out of the peoples of Europe, and which in 
Northern Europe at least had been kept alive by the guilds which 
in turn it developed ; strong organizations, that feudalism could 
not crush. 

The tale of the origin and development of the guilds is as long 
as it is interesting, and it can only be touched on here, for the 
history of the guilds is practically the history of the people in the 
Middle Ages; and what follows must be familiar to most of my 
readers. And I must begin by saying that it was not, as some 
would think (always in Northern Europe), the towns that made 
the guilds, but the guilds that made the towns. These latter, you 
must remember once more, important as they grew to be before 
the Middle Ages ended, did not start with being organized centres 
of life political and intellectual, with tracts of country whose 
business it was just to feed and nourish them ; in other words, 
they did not start with being mere second-rate imitations of the 


Greek and Roman cities. They were simply places on the face of 


the country where the population drawn together by convenience 
was thicker than in the ordinary country, a collection of neigh- 
bours associating themselves together for the ordinary business of 
life, finding it convenient, in those disturbed times, tu palisade the 
houses and closes which they inhabited and lived by. But even 
before this took place, and while the unit of habitation was not 
even a village, but a homestead (or tin), our Teutonic and 
Scandinavian forefathers, while yet heathens, were used to band 
themselves together fer feasts and sacrifices and for mutual 
defence and relief against accident and violence into what would 
now be called benefit societies, but which they called guilds. The 
change of religion from heathenism to Christianity did not make 
any difference to these associations ; but as society grew firmer 
and more peaceful, as the commerce of our forefathers became 
something more than the selling to one town what the traders 
had plundered from another, these guilds developed in one direc- 
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tion into associations for the defence of the carriers and sellers 
of goods, (who in passing, you must remember, had little in 
common with our merchants and commercial people), and on the 
other side began to grow into associations for the regulation of 
the special crafts, amongst which the building and clothing 
crafts were naturally pre-eminent. 
two sides of the guilds went on together, but at first the progress 
of the trading guilds, being administrative or political, was more 
marked than that of the craft guilds, and their status was recog- 
nized much more readily by the princes of the feudal hierarchy ; 
though I should say once for all that the direct development of 
the guilds did not flourish except in those countries where the 
undercurrent of the customs of the free tribes was too strong to 
be quite merged in the main stream of Romanized feudality. 
Popes, bishops, emperors and kings in their early days fulmi- 
nated against them; an association, e.g., in Northern France, for 
resistance to the Norse sea-robbers, being condemned under 
ferocious penalties. In England, at any rate, where the king was 
always carrying on a struggie with his baronage, he was gener- 
ally glad to acknowledge the claims of the towns or communes to 
a free administration as a make-weight to the power of the great 
feudatories; and here as well as in Flanders, Denmark and 
North Germany, the merchant guild was ready to form that ad- 
ministrative power, and so slid insensibly into the government of 
the growing towns under the name of the Great Guild, the Porte, 
the Lineage and so on. These Great Guilds, the corporations of the 
towns, were from the first aristocratic and exclusive, even to the 
extent of excludiug manual workmen, in the true spirit of 
Romanized feudalism, so diametrically opposed to that of the 
earlier tribal communities, in the tales of which the great chiefs 
are shown smithying armour, building houses and vahipe, and 
sowing their fields, just as the heroes of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey do. They were also exclusive in another way, member- 
ship in them being in the main an hereditary privilege, and they 
became at last very harsh and oppressive. But these bodies 
divorced from labour and being nothing but governors, or at 
most administrators, on the one hand, and on the other not being 
an integral portion of the due-feudal hierarchy, could not long 
hold thei own against the guilds of craft, who all this while 
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were producing and organizing production. There was a con- 
tinuous and fierce struggle between the aristocratic and demo- 
cratic element in the towns, and plenty of downright fighting, 
bitter and cruel enough after the fashion of the times, besides a 
gradual progress of the crafts in getting hold of the power in 
the communes or municipalities; this went on all through the 13th 
century, and in the early part of the 14th the artizans had 
everywhere succeeded, and the affairs of the towns were admin- 
istered by the federated craft-guilds. This brings us to the 
culminating period of the Middle Ages, the period to which my 
remarks on the condition of labourers apply most completely ; 
though you must remember that the spirit which finally won 
the victory for the craft-guilds had been at work from the first, 
contending not only against the mere tyranny and violence 
incidental to those rough times, but also against the hierarchical 
system, the essential spirit of Feudality. The progress of the 
guilds, which from the first were social, was the form which the 
class struggle took in the Middle Ages. 

I will now try to go a little more in detail into the conditions 
of art and industry in those days. Conditions which it is clear, 
even from the scattered hints given above, are so different from 
those of to-day; so different indeed, that many people cannot 
conceive of them. The rules of the crafts in the great towns of 
Flanders will give us as typical examples as can be got at; since 
the mechanical arts, especially of weaving, were there farther 
advanced than anywhere else in northern Europe. 

Let us take then the cloth-weavers of Flanders, and see under 
what rules they worked. No master to employ more than three 
journeymen in his workshop: no one under any pretences to 
have more than one workshop: the wages fixed per day, and the 
number of hours also: no work to be done on holidays, If 
piecework (which was allowed), the price per yard fixed; but 
only so much and no more to be done ina day. No one allowed 
to buy wool privately, but at open sales duly announced. 

No mixing of wools allowed: the man who uses English wool 
(the best) not to have any other on his premises. English and 
other foreign cloth not allowed to be sold. Workmen not be- 
longing to the Commune not admitted unless hands fell short. 
Most of these rules and many others may be considered to have 
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been made in the direct interest of the workmen. Now for safe- 
guards for the public: the workman must prove that he knows 
his craft duly: he serves as apprentice first, then as journeyman, 
after which he is a master if he can manage capital enough to 
set up three looms besides his own, which, of course, he generally 
could do. Width of web is settled: colour of list according to 
quality : no work to be done in a frost: nor in a bad light. All 
cloth must be “ walked ” or fulled a certain time, and to a certain 
width: and so on, and so on; and finally every piece of cloth 
must stand the test of examination, and if it fall short, goes back 
to the maker, who is fined ; if it come up to the due standard itis 
marked as satisfactory. 

Now you will see that the accumulation of capital is impos- 
sible under such regulations as this, and it was meant to be im- 
possible. The theory of industry among these Communes was 
something like this. There is a certain demand for the goods 
which we can make, and a certain settled population to make 
them: if the goods are not thoroughly satisfactory we shall lose 
our market for them and be ruined; we must therefore keep up 
their quality to the utmost. Furthermore, the work to,be done 
must be shared amongst the whole of those who can do it, who 
must be sure of work always as long as they are well behaved 
and industrious, and also must have a fair livelihood andyplenty 
of leisure ; as why should they not ? 

We shall find plenty of people to-day to ery out on this as 
slavery ; but to begin with, history tells us that these workmen 
did not fight like slaves at any rate; and certainly a condition 
of slavery in which the slaves were well fed, and clothed, and 
housed, and had abundance of holidays has not often been 
realised in the world’s history. Yes, some will say, but their 
minds were enslaved. Were they? Their thoughts moved in a 
narrow circle maybe; and yet I can’t say that a man is of 
slavish mind who is free to express his thoughts suchjas they 
are ; still less if he habitually expresses them ; least of all if he 
expresses them in a definite form which gives pleasure to other 
people ; what we call producing works of art—and these workmen 
of the Communes did habitually produce works of art. I have 
told you that the chief contrast between the upper and lower 
classes of those days was that the latter lacked the showy pomp 
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and circumstance of life, and that the contrast rather lay there 
than in refinement and non-refinement. It is possible that 
some readers might judge from our own conditions that this 
lack involved the lack of art; but here, indeed, there was 
little cause for discontent on the part of the lower classes in 
those days: it was splendour rather than art in which they 
could feel any lack. It is, I know, so difficult to conceive of this 
nowadays, that many people don’t try to do so, but simply deny 
this fact; which is, however, undeniable by any one who has 
studied closely the art of the Middle Ages and its relation to the 
workers. I must say what I have often said before, that in 
those times there was no such thing as a piece of handicraft 
being ugly ; that everything made had a due and befitting form ; 
that most commonly, however ordinary its use might be, it was 
elaborately ornamented, and that such ornament was always 
both beautiful and inventive, and that the mind of the work- 
man was allowed full play and freedom in producing it ; and 
also that for such art there was no extra charge made ; 1t was a 
matter of course that such and such things should be orna- 
mented, and the ornament was given and not sold. And this 
condition of the ordinary handicrafts with reference to the arts 
was the foundation of all that nobility of beauty which we were 
considering in a building like Peterborough Cathedral, and with- 
out that its beauty would never have existed. As it was, it 
was no great task to rear a building that should fill men’s minds 
with awe and admiration when people fell to doing so of set 
purpose, in days when every cup and plate and knife-handle 
was beautiful. When I had the Golden Burg in my eye just 
now, it was by no means only on account of its external beauty 
that I was so impressed by, and wanted my readers to share my 
admiration, but it was also on account of the history embodied 
in it. To me it and its like are tokens of the aspirations of the 
workers five centuries ago ; aspirations of which time alone seemed 
to promise fulfilment, and which were definitely social in char- 
acter. If the leading element of association in the life of the 
medizeval workmen could have cleared itself of certain draw- 
backs, and have developed logically along the road that seemed 
to be leading it onward, it seems to me it could scarcely have 
stopped short of forming a true society founded on the equality 
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of labour: the Middle Ages, so to say, saw the promised land of 
Socialism from afar, like the Israelites, and like them had to 
turn back again into the desert. For the workers of that time, 
like us, suffered heavily from their masters: the upper classes 
who lived on their labour, finding themselves barred from pro- 
gress by their lack of relation to the productive part of society, 
and at the same time holding all political power, turned towards 
agorandising themselves by perpetual war, and shuffling of the 
political positions, and so opened the door to the advance of 
bureaucracy, and the growth of that thrice-accursed spirit of 
nationality which so hampers us even now in all attempts to- 
wards the realization of a true society. Furthermore, the as- 
sociation of the time, instinct as it was with hopes of some- 
thing better, was exclusive. The Commune of the Middle Ages, 
like the classical city, was unhappily only too often at strife 
with its sisters; and so became a fitting instrument for the 
greedy noble or bureaucratic king to play on: the guildsman’s 
duties were bounded on the one hand by the limits of his craft, 
and on the other by the boundaries of the liberties of his city or 
town: the instinct of union was there, otherwise the course of 
the progress of association would not have had the unity which 
it did have: but the means of intercourse were lacking, and men 
were forced to defend the interests of small bodies against all 
comers, even those whom they should have received as brothers. 
But, after all, these were but tokens of the real causes that checked 
the development of the Middle Ages towards Communism ; that 
development can be traced from the survival of the primitive 
Communism which yet lived in the early days of the Middle Ages. 
The birth of tradition, strong in instinct, was weak in know- 
ledge, and depended for its existence on its checking the desire 
of mankind for knowledge and the conquest of material nature: 
its own success in developing the resources of labour ruined it ; 
it opened chances to men of growing rich and powerful if they 
could succeed in breaking down the artificial restriction imposed 
by the guilds for the sake of the welfare of their members; the 
temptation was too much for the craving ignorance of the times, 
that were yet not so ignorant as not to have an instinct of what 
boundless stores of knowledge lay before the bold adventurer. 
As the need for the social and political organization of Europe 
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blotted out the religious feeling of the early Middle Ages which 
produced the Crusades, so the need for knowledge and the 
power over material nature swept away the Communistic aspira- 
tions of the 14th century, and it was not long before people had 
forgotten that they had ever existed. The world had to learn 
another lesson ; it had to gain power and not be able to use it; 
to gain riches and starve upon them like Midas on his gold; to 
gain knowledge—and then have newspapers for its teachers—in a 
word, to be so eager to gather the results of the deeds of the life 
of man that it must forget the life of man itself. Whether the 
price of the lesson was worth the lesson we can scarcely tell yet; 
but one comfort is that we are fast getting perfect in it; we shall, 
at any rate, not have to begin at the beginning of it again. The 
hope of the renaissance of the time when Europe first opened its 
mouth wide to fill its belly with the east wind of commercialism, 
that hope is passing away, and the ancient hope of the workmen 
of Europe is coming to life again. Times troublous and rough 
enough we shall have, doubtless, but not that dull time over 
again during which labour lay hopeless and voiceless under the 
muddle of self-satisfied competition. It is not so hard now 
to picture to one’s self those grey masses of stone, which our fore- 
fathers raised in their hope, standing no longer lost and melan- 
choly over the ghastly misery of the fields and the squalor of the 


towns, but smiling rather on their new-born sisters the houses 


and halls of the free citizens of the new Communes, and the 
garden-like fields about them where there will be labour still, 
but the labour of the happy people who have shaken off the 
curse of labour and kept its blessing only. Between the time 
when the hope of the workman disappeared in the 15th century 
and our own times, there is a great gap indeed, but we know now 
that it will be filled up before long, and that our own lives from 
day to day may help to fill it. That is no little thing and is well 
worth living for, whatever else may fail us. 
































IBSEN AS HE IS TRANSLATED. 


By WILLIAM ARCHER. 


LONG ago, while as yet the recent outbreak of Ibsen-mania and 
Ibsen-phobia was unforeseen and undreamt of, I came across a 
translation of Ht Dukkekjem which I felt to be one of the things 
the world would not willingly let die. At that time, however, 
there were probably not more than half-a-dozen people in 
England, to whom the name of Henrik Ibsen conveyed any 
meaning. Inde’, I knew of only one—Mr. Edmund Gosse. 
“Henry Gibson!” said an editor to whom I proposed an article 
on the Norwegian dramatist. “ Who in the world is he?” I felt 
that the full charm of the translation would be lost upon people 
who had heard no rumour of the original or of its author, and 
for years [ had almost forgotten the existence of the little book. 
Happening the other day to come across a copy of it, I read it 
with renewed enjoyment, and felt that such a masterpiece could 
no longer be suffered to rest in obscurity. The following ex- 
tracts by no means exhaust the deep wells of the translator's 
humour, but they afford a fair taste of its quality. 


The pamphlet bears the imprint, “Copenhagen. Published - 


by Weber’s Academy, MDCCCLXXX,” and is dedicated, 
To 
Her Royal Highness 
ALEXANDRA 

Princess of Wales. 
Your Royal Highness’s 
Most Humble Servant 

T. Weber. 


Even in the first stage-direction, Mr. Weber’s mastery of 
English makes itself felt : 


There is a ring at the bell of the corridor. It is heard a little 
afterwards that a door is opened. Enter Nora, humming de- 
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lightfully. She is wearing over-clothing, and carrying many 
parcels on her arm... She continues laughing, and looks delight- 
fully, while she puts off her cloak and bonnet. Then she takes 


out of her pocket a cornet with macaroons, and eats a few. 
Here is one of the opening passages between Helmer and 
Nora :— 


Helmer: ... Has my thoughtless bird again dissipated money ? 

Nora: But, Thorvald, we must enjoy ourselves a little. It is 
the first Christmas we need not to spare. 

Helmer: Know that we cannot dissipate. 

Nora: Yes, Thorvald ; we may now dissipate a little, may we 
not?.... 

Helmer: Nora! (goes up to her and catches her in jest by her 
ear.) Is thoughtlessness again there? Suppose that I borrowed 
£50 to-day, and you dissipated this sum during the Christmas 
week, and a tile fell down on my head New Year's s eve, and I 
were killed— 

Nora: O fy! don’t speak so badly. 

Helmer: Yes, suppose that such happened, what then ? 

Nora: \f£ such bad were to happen, it might be indifferent to 
me either I had debt or no..... 

Helmer: What do we call the birds that always dissipate 
money ? 

Nora: Gamblers, I know it, indeed. 

Helmer: ... The gambler is sweet, but it uses up excessively 
much money. It is incredible how expensive it is to a man to 
keep a gambler. 


This sage reflection of Helmer’s might have served as the 
motto to a recent autobiography. 
Presently the scene continues : 


Helmer: But stop, an idea strikes me. You look so—so— 
what am I to call it /—so suspiciously to-day. 

Nora: Do I do so ? 

Helmer: Yes to be sure. Look hard at me. 

Nora (looking at him): Well ? 

Helmer (threatens with his finger): Has the sweet-tooth not 
been prevailing in town to-day ? 

Nora: No, what makes you think of it ? 

Helmer: Has the sweet-tooth not taken a trip to the con- 
fectioner ? 

Nora: No, I assure you, Thorvald— 
Helmer: Nor sipped a little the sweet-meat ? 
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Nora: No, not at all. 

Helmer: Not even gnawed one macaroon or two ? 

Nora: No, Thorvald, I assure you, indeed— 

Helmer: Well, well, it is, of course, only my joke. 

Mrs. Linde, an old schoolfellow of Nora’s, now arrives from the 
country. From the scene which ensues I make the following 
extracts : 

Nora: Yes, now I again recognise your old face. It was only 
at the first olance—You have turned a little paler—and perhaps 
a little more meagre. 


Mrs. Linde: And much, much elder, Nora. 
Nora: Yes, perhaps a little elder, very little ; not at all much. 


Nora: O, Kristine, how flighty and happy I feel! It is 
charming to have excessively much money and need not to give 
one’s self any concerns, is it not ? 

Mrs. Linde: It must at any rate be charming to have the 
necessary. 

Nora: No, not only the necessary, but excessively much 
money ! 

Mrs. Linde: And your husband returned completely cured ? 

Nora: Sound as a roach! ... No, Thorvald has never been 
ill one hour since that time. And our children are well and 
healthy like I am (starts wp, applauding). Oh dear! oh dear! 
Kristine, it is, indeed, excessively charming to live and be happy! 

Mrs. Linde: My poor salt needs me no longer, for she has 
died. Nor the boys; they have been employed and can shift for 
themselves. 

Nora: How flighty you must feel— 

Mrs. Linde: No, but so much abandoned. 

Vora: Are you quite s sure that I have borrowed the money. 
Imay have got it. from some admirer. If we look so much 
captivating as I do— 

Mrs. Linde: You are a madman2 

Nora: You are surely very inquisitive, Kristine. . . . I don’t 
care about neither him nor his will, for now I am sorrowless 
(jumps up). Dear me, it is charming to know, Kristine! 
Sorrowless! To be free from care, quite sorrowless! To. play 


* In the original “ clapping her hands.” 


, ’ = Weber's superiority to sex will receive further iestention towards 
1e close, 
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with my children and make much noise, to have a handsome and 
elegant home, to live just as Thorvald prizes to live. 


Here is the opening conversation between Dr. Rank and Mrs. 


Linde : 


Rank: I think I met you, madam, on the staircase, when | 
came. 

Mrs. Linde: Yes, I mount very slowly. I cannot stand to 
mount. 

Rank: Aha, a little inward weakness ? 

Mrs. Iinde: You might rather say overworked. 

Rank: Nothing else? Thus you have come to town in order 
to recreate during all banquets ? 

Mrs. Iinde: I have come here to obtain work. 

Rank : Is that an infallible expedient against overworking ? 

Mrs. Linde: We need something for our support, Doctor Rank. 


I should perhaps explain that what Mrs. Linde really says at 
this point is “One must live, Dr. Rank,” and that Rank practi- 
eally retorts ; “Je n’en vois pas la nécessité.” We come now to 
the first scene between Nora and the money-lender, Krogstad : 


Krogstad: May I ask you, shortly, Is mrs. Linde to obtain 
a situation in the stock bank ? 

Nora: How dare you close-question me, mr. Krogstad, you, 
one of my husband’s subordinates ? 


Krogstad: Pshaw! I know your husband from the college 
years. I do not believe that the bank director is faster! than 
other husbands. 

Nora: If you speak disregardingly of my husband, I’ll turn 
you out of doors. 


Krogstad: You know, of course, as well as all others, that I 
have been guilty of a heedlessness a lot of years ago. ea ca 
Then I commenced the business you know. I was obliged to 


have a source of revenue. . . . . But now I must leave all 
this. My sons grow. I am obliged to regain so much civic 
esteem as is possible for their sake. . . . . And your 


husband is now going to kick me from my place, so that I shall 
again be ina nice mess. . . . . 

Nora: I hope that you will not tell my husband that I owe 
you money. 


1 Firmer. 
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Krogstad: Hum, suppose that I told it him ? 

Nora: It would be badly done by you (stifled by sobs). He 
was to learn in so ugly and coarse a manner this secret, which 
is my joy and pride—learn it from you. You will expose me 
to the most formidable disagreeableness. 


After Nora has confessed that it was she who wrote her 
father’s name on the fatal note-of-hand, the scene proceeds : 


Krogstad: I can tell you that what I once committed was 
neither a greater nor a worse crime than yours. I lost my civic 
esteem by it. 

Nora: You? Will you make me believe that you have done 
something courageous to save your wife's life ? 

Krogstad: The laws do not ask of motives. 

Nora: Then it must be very bad laws. 

Krogstad: Bad or no—if I produce this bond in court, you 
will be judged according to the laws. 

Nora: I do not believe so at all. Was a daughter not to be 
allowed to exempt her old mortally-ill father from anxieties and 
concerns? . . . . I don’t exactly know the laws, but I.am 
sure that it must somewhere be written in them that such is 
allowed. And you, who are a solicitor, have no knowledge about 
such cases. You must be a bad lawyer, mr. Krogstad. 


The translator rises to the height of his genius in the last 
scene of the first act, between Nora and Helmer: 


Nora: I am looking forward with excessive pleasure to the 
fancy-dress ball at Stenborg’s the day after to-morrow. 

Helmer: And I am excessively inquisitive to see by which 
you will surprise me. 

Nora: Alas, that stupid sally. 

Helmer: Well ? 


Nora: I cannot hit upon something good. . . . . Areyou 
very busy, Thorvald ? 
Helmer: . . . . Ihave received power of attorney from 


the retiring direction in order to take in hand the necessary in- 
novation of the functionaries and course of business. ‘ 

Nora: Thus it was on that account that the poor Krogstad 

Helmer: Hum. 

Nora (leaning against the back of the chair, and running slowly 
her fingers through his back hair): If you had not been so busy, 
I should have begged you for an excessively great service, Thor- 
vald. . . . . Would you not help me, and decide what 
person I am to represent and what dress I am to wear ? 

Helmer: Oh! is my little self-willed lark out in order to meet 
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with arescuer? . . . . Well, well; I am to ponder upon 
the matter. We are to hit upon something, indeed. 
Nora: . . . . But tell me, is that which this Krogstad 


has been guilty of in fact so bad a thing ? 

Helmer: He has written counterfeit names. Have you any 
idea of what such means? . . . . Only imagine how such 
a guilty man must lie, play the hypocrite, and dissemble in all 
ways, must be masked in presence of his nearly-related, even in 
presence of his wife and children. And as to the children, that 
is just the gag terrific of all, Nora. 

Nora: Why 

LTelmer : vali a such atmosphere, containing lie, causes con- 
tagion and disease-substance in a home. Every breath the 
children draw in a such house contains germs of something ugly. 

Nora (nearer behind him): Are you sure of that ? 

Helmer: My dear. As an advocate, I have often learned so. 
Almost all early depraved men have had lying mothers. 

Nora: Why just—mothers ? 

Helmer: It is most frequently owing to the mothers, but 
fathers have of course the blame of it in like manner. Ever Vv 
solicitor knows so very well. And yet this Krogstad has 
poisoned his own children by lie and dissimulation. . . 
Therefore, my sweet little Nora must promise me not to plead his 
cause. Give me your hand as an affirmation. Well, what's 
that? Give me your hand. Well, thus decided. I assure 
you, it would be impossible to me to work jointly with him. I 
feel literally indisposed in the presence of such men. 

Mr. Weber’s crowning effort, however, is reserved for the last 
words of the act: 

Nora (pale with terror): Deprave my little children—! 
Poison my home ? (a short pause; she turns up her nose). This 
is not true. This is in the name of wonder not true. 

The stage direction so elegantly rendered, “Turns up her 
nose,” means in reality, “Tosses her head.” Picture poor Nora 
turning up her nose at Destiny ! 

Near the beginning of the second act comes the scene in which 
Nora explains to Mrs. Linde, Dr. Rank’s position in the “ Doll’s 
House :” 

Mrs. Linde: But tell me, is doctor Rank always so de- 
spondent as yesterday ? 

Nora: No, but he was strangely despondent yesterday. Other- 
wise, he suffers from a dangerous illness! The poor being, he 
has dorsal consumption. 
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In the next scene Nora begs Helmer “so suppliantly ” not to 
dismiss Krogstad from the Bank. 


Helmer: Oh, I understand ; it is old recollections which are 
frightening you. 

Nora: What do you mean by that ? 

Helmer: You remember your father, of course. 

Nora: Yes, surely. Mind only how malicious men wrote in 
the papers of papa, and backbit him so horribly .. . 

Helmer: My little Nora, there is a considerable difference be- 
tween your father and me. Your father was no unassailable 
functionary. But so [ am... There is one circumstance 
which makes Krogstad quite impossible in the bank, as long as I 
am the director ... He is an early friend of mine. It is one 
of these precipitate acquaintances by which we are oftentimes 
later troubled. Yes, I may as well tell it you bluntly: we say 
thou to each other. And this indiscreet man does not conceal it 
at all, when others are present. On the contrary—he means 
that he has on account of that a right to speak to me in a free 
and easy ton (sic), and he trumps out every moment: thou, 
thou Helmer. I assure you that it influences on me in the most 
painful manner. He would make me my place in the bank ex- 
cessively intolerable. 

Here are a few speeches from the scene between Nora and Dr. 
Rank which has scandalized so many worthy people: 

Rank: In these days I have undertaken an examination of my 
inner condition. Bankrupt. Within one month I am, perhaps, 
in my grave, and a booty for the worms. 

Nora: Fy for shame, how ugly you are speaking. 

Rank: The matter is also ugly, indeed ... And to suffer for 
another's guilt. Is that justice? And in every family is a such 
inflexible retribution predominating in some way 

Nora (with her hands on the ears): Nonsense! Jolly, jolly! 

Rank: All this is, indeed, but a laughing matter. My poor 
guiltless chine must suffer for my father during the jolly days, 
when he was a lieutenant. 


I quote the following phrases from the closing scene of the 
second act lest the new and most expressive term “ exertly” 
should be lost to the English language. The idiomatic use of 
the word “ penholder” is also noteworthy : 


Helmer: Rank prepared me to see a grand scene of disguise. 
Rank: I understood so, but I were mistaken .. . i 


Helmer : But, dear Nora, you look so exertly. Have you been 
practising too much ? 
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with my children and make much noise, to have a handsome and 
elegant home, to live just as Thorvald prizes to live. 


Here is the opening conversation between Dr. Rank and Mrs. 


Linde : 


Rank: I think I met you, madam, on the staircase, when | 
came. 

Mrs. Linde: Yes, I mount very slowly. I cannot stand to 
mount. 

Rank: Aha, a little inward weakness ? 

Mrs. vee : You might rather say overworked. 

Rank: Nothing else ? Thus you have come to town in order 
to recreate during all banquets ? 

Mrs. Linde: Thave come here to obtain work. 

Rank: Is that an infallible expedient against overworking ? 

Mrs. Linde: We need something for our support, Doctor Rank. 


I should perhaps explain that what Mrs. Linde really says at 
this point is “One must live, Dr. Rank,’ and that Rank practi- 
eally retorts ; “Je n’en vois pas la nécessité.” We come now to 
the first scene between Nora and the money-lender, Krogstad : 


Krogstad: May I ask you, shortly, Is mrs. Linde to obtain 
a situation in the stock bank ? 

Nora: How dare you close-question me, mr. Krogstad, you, 
one of my husband’s subordinates ? 


Krogstad: Pshaw! I know your husband from the college 
years. I do not believe that the bank director is faster! than 
other husbands. 

Nora: If you speak disregardingly of my husband, Ill turn 
you out of doors. 


Krogstad: You know, of course, as well as all others, that I 
have been guilty of a heedlessness a lot of years ago. 
Then I commenced the business you know. I was obliged to 


have a source of revenue. . . . . But now I must leave all 
this. My sons grow. I am obliged to regain so much civic 
esteem as is possible for their sake. . . . . And _ your 


husband is now going to kick me from my place, so that I shall 
again be ina nice mess. . . 

“Nora: I hope that you will not tell my husband that I owe 
you money. 


1 Firmer. 
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Krogstad: Hum, suppose that I told it him ? 

Nora: It would be badly done by you (stefled by sobs). He 
was to learn in so ugly and coarse a manner this secret, which 
is my joy and pride—learn it from you. You will expose me 
to the most formidable disagreeableness, 

After Nora has confessed that it was she who wrote her 
father’s name on the fatal note-of-hand, the scene proceeds: 


Kvrogstad: I can tell you that what I once committed was 
neither a greater nor a worse crime than yours. I lost my civic 
esteem by 1 

Nora: You? Will you make me believe that you have done 
something courageous to save your wife's life ? 

Krogstad: The laws do not ask of motives. 

Nora: Then it must be very bad laws. 

Krogstad: Bad or no—if I produce this bond in court, you 
will be judged according to the laws. 

Nora: I do not believe so at all. Was a daughter not to be 
allowed to exempt her old mortally-ill father from anxieties and 
concerns? . . . . I don’t exactly know the laws, but I am 
sare that it must somewhere be written in them that such is 
allowed. And you, who are a solicitor, have no knowledge about 
such cases. You must be a bad lawyer, mr. Krogstad. 


The translator rises to the height of his genius in the last 
scene of the first act, between Nora and Helmer: 


Nora: I am looking forward with excessive pleasure to the 
fancy-dress ball at Stenborg’s the day after to-morrow. 

Helmer: And I am excessively inquisitive to see by which 
you will surprise me. 

Nora: Alas, that stupid sally. 

Helmer: Well ? 


Nora: I cannot hit upon something good. . . . . Areyou 
very busy, Thorvald ? 
Helmer: . . . . Ihave received power of attorney from 


the retiring direction in order to take in hand the necessary in- 
novation of the functionaries and course of business. 
Nora: Thus it was on that account that the poor Kr ogstad—— 
Helmer: Hum. 
Nora (leaning against the back of the chair, and running slowly 
her fingers through his back hair): If you had not been so busy, 
I should have begged you for an excessively great service, Thor- 
val . . . . Would you not help me, and decide what 
person I am to represent and what dress I am to wear ? 
Helmer: Oh! is my little self-willed lark out in order to meet 
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with arescuer? . . . . Well, well; I am to ponder upon 
the matter. We are to hit upon something, indeed. 

Nora: . . . . But tell me, is that which this Krogstad 
has been guilty of in fact so bad a thing ? 

Helmer: He has written counterfeit names. Have you any 
idea of what such means ? Only imagine how such 
a guilty man must lie, play the hypocrite, and dissemble in all 
ways, must be masked in presence of his nearly-related, even in 
presence of his wife and children. And as to the children, that 
is just the ar terrific of all, Nora. 

Nora: Why 

Helmer : ik a such atinosphere, containing lie, causes con- 
tagion and disease-substance in a home. Ever y becntth the 
children draw in a such house contains germs of something ugly. 

Nora (nearer behind him): Are you sure of that ? 

Helmer: My dear. As an advocate, I have often learned so. 
Almost all early depraved men have had lying mothers. 

Nora: Why just—mothers ? 

Helmer: It is most frequently owing to the mothers, but 

fathers have of course the blame of it in like manner. Every 
solicitor knows so very well. And yet this Krogstad has 
poisoned his own children by lie and dissimulation. 
Therefore, my sweet little Nora must promise me not to plead his 
cause. Give me your hand as an affirmation. Well, what's 
that? Give me your hand. Well, thus decided. I assure 
you, it would be impossible to me to work jointly with him. | 
feel literally indisposed in the presence of such men. 

Mr. Weber’s crowning effort, however, is reserved for the last 
words of the act: 

Nora (pale with terror): Deprave my little children— ! 
Poison my home ? (a short pause; she turns wp her nose). This 
is not true. This is in the name of wonder not true. 


The stage direction so elegantly rendered, “Turns up her 
nose,” means in reality, “Tosses her head.” Picture poor Nora 
turning up her nose at Destiny ! 

Near the beginning of the second act comes the scene in which 
Nora explains to Mrs. Linde, Dr. Rank’s position in the “ Doll’s 
House :” 

Mrs. Linde: But tell me, is doctor Rank always so de- 
spondent as yesterday ? 

Nora: No, but he was strangely despondent yesterday. Other- 


wise, he suffers from a dangerous illness! The poor being, he 
has dorsal consumption. 
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In the next scene Nora begs Helmer “so suppliantly ” not to 
dismiss Krogstad from the Bank. 

Helmer: Oh, I understand ; it is old recollections which are 
frightening you. 

Nora: What do you mean by that ? 

Helmer: You remember your father, of course. 

Nora: Yes, surely. Mind only how malicious men wrote in 
the papers of papa, and backbit him so horribly 

Helmer: My little Nora, there is a considerable difference be- 
tween your father and me. Your father was no unassailable 
functionary. But so I am... There is one circumstance 
which makes Krogstad quite impossible in the bank, as long as I 
am the director... He is an early friend of mine. It is one 
of these precipitate acquaintances by which we are oftentimes 
later troubled. Yes, I may as well tell it you bluntly: we say 
thou to each other. And this indiscreet man does not conceal it 
at all, when others are present. On the contrary—he means 
that he has on account of that a right to speak to me in a free 
and easy ton (sic), and he trumps out every moment: thou, 
thou Heimer. I assure you that it influences on me in the most 
painful manner. He would make me my place in the bank ex- 
cessively intolerable. 

Here are a few speeches from the scene between Nora and Dr. 
Rank which has seandalized so many worthy people: 

Rank: In these days I have undertaken an examination of my 
inner condition. Bankrupt. Within one month I am, perhaps, 
in my grave, and a booty for the worms. 

Nora: Fy for shame, how ugly you are speaking. 

Rank: The matter is also ugly, indeed ... And to suffer for 
another’s guilt. Is that justice ? And in every family is a such 
inflexible retribution predominating in some way— 

Nora (with her hands on the ears): Nonsense! Jolly, jolly! 

Rank: All this is, indeed, but a laughing matter. My poor 
guiltless chine must suffer for my father during the jolly days, 
when he was a lieutenant. 


I quote the following phrases from the closing scene of the 
second act lest the new and most expressive term “exertly ” 
should be lost to the English language. The idiomatic use of 
the word “penholder ” is also noteworthy : 

Hlelmer : Rank prepared me to see a grand scene of disguise. 

Rank: I understood so, but I were mistaken... 

Helmer: But, dear Nora, you look so exertly. Have you been 
practising too much ? 
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Nora: No, I have not practised at all . . . You must 
wholly be at my service this evening. Not work at all, 
penholder in your hand. Will you not do so, dear Thorvald ? 


The opening scene of the third act between Mrs. Linde and 
her old lover Krogstad affords Mr. Weber some of his finest 
opportunities. 


Kvrogstad (to Mrs. Linde): When I lost you, it seemed to me 
as if all solid soil left my feet. Look at me. Now I’m a ship- 
wrecked man on a wreck. 

Mrs. Linde: I am also sitting like a shipwrecked woman on a 
wreck. . . Krogstad, if we, shipwrecked men, might join. 

Ks ogstad : What’s that you are saying ? 

Mrs. Linde: Two on one wreck may easilier be saved than 
each on his. 

Krogstad: Kristine! 

Mrs. Linde: Do you know why I arrived at town ? 

Krogstad : Were you to have remembered me ? 

Mrs. Linde: I must work if I am to support myself. But 
now I’m alone in the world, so excessively inane and abandoned. 


We come now to the passionate scene between Helmer and 
Nora immediately after their return from the ball. 


Helmer: I imagine that you are my clandestinely beloved, 
my young clandestinely betrothed, and that no one suspects that 
we have secrets. 

Nora: Yes, yes, I know well that a!l your thoughts are taken 
up with me. 

Helmer: And when we are to go, and I am laying the shawl 
on your tender, youthfully fresh shoulders—on this charming 
nape—then I imagine that you are my young bride. . 


The grimly pathetic dialogue which precedes Rank’s final 
exit is curiously free from extravagances ; but Mr. Weber breaks 
out again before long. Here are a few phrases from Helmer’s 
onslaught upon Nora after he has read Krogstad’s letter. 


Helmer (being dizzy): True. Is that which he is writing 
here true? Horrible! no, no; it’s impossible, indeed, that this 
can be true. 

Nora: It is true. I have loved you above all in the world. 

Helmer: O, don’t utter such stupid shuffles... . Doff the 
shawl. Doff it, I command you! ... From this moment it 
depends no longer on felicity ; it depends only on saving the 
rests, remnants and the appearance. 
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After Krogstad has returned the I.0.U., and Helmer’s terror 
is over, he proceeds thus :— 


Helmer: Indeed it must have been three terrific days to you, 
Nora. 

Nora: I have been fighting a hard fight during the three last 
days. 

Helmer: And moaned, and seen no expedient but—no, we 
will not call to mind all this terrific. We will only shout and 
repeat: it’s at an end; it’s at an end! . . . What does this mean 
—this growing! expression? . . . . O, how warm and handsome 
our home is, Nora. Here is a shelter for you; here I am to keep 
you like a chased pigeon I have saved unharmed out of the 
talons of the hawk. 


The long scene after Nora has announced her intention of 
leaving her home, contains many exquisite Weberisms. I have 
space only for the following : 


Helmer: O, it’s shocking. Can you flinch your holiest duties? 
... You are first of all wife and mother. 
Nora: I no longer believe in that. I believe that I am first 
of all a man, I as well as you—or, at all events, that I am to try 
to become a man. 


Helmer (melancholy): I see it, I see it. An abyss has been 
formed between us— O, but Nora, was it not possible that it 
might be filled up ? 

Nora: As Iam now, I am no wife for you. 

Helmer: I have power to grow another. 

Nora: Perhaps—if the doll is taken away from you. 


Helmer: Nora,—may I never more become but a stranger to 
you ? 

Nora: (takes her portmanteau.) Alas, Thorvald, then the most 
wonderful must happen— 

Helmer: Tell me the most wonderful. 

Nora: That both you and I changed ourselves in such a 
manner that—O, Thorvald, I no longer believe in anything 
wonderful. 

Helmer: But I will believe in it. Tell it me! Change our- 
selves in such a manner that— ? 

Nora: That cohabitation between you and me might become a 
matrimony. Good-bye. 


1 Stiffening. 
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(Fait through the corridor.) 

Helmer: (sinking down on a chair at the door, and conceal- 
ung his face with his hands.) Nora! Nora! (looking about, rises.) 
Kmpty. She is no longer here. (Hopes are awaking in him.) 
The most wonderful— ?! (It is heard that the gate is slanvmed.) 


THE END. 


Mr. Weber’s misadventures are, as he would say, a “ terrific ” 
warning to the rash people who put their trust in dictionaries, 
It may be a piece of national vanity, but I believe that this is 
not an English foible. A few months ago I received a letter 
from a Dutch lady, with reference to this very play. She had 
heard that no satisfactory translation of it existed in English, 
and suggested that she might supply the want. Her English 
was painfully formal and foreign, and her qualification on the 
other side was that she knew—not Norwegian—but a Nor- 
wegian. We English, I think, are not often afflicted with this 
ambition to translate from a language that we are ignorant of 
into another that we «lo not know—lI speak, of course, of modern 
languages. Mr. Weber has so far the advantage over my 
Amsterdam correspondent that he knows one of the languages 
with which he deals. His translation, indeed, is in reality singu- 
larly correct. He seldom or never mistranslates ; his meaning is 
quite right, if only he could find the proper words. It is the fine 
shades that escape him; the difference, for instance, between a 
“chased pigeon ” and a hunted dove, between a “ portmanteau ” 
and a hand-bag, between “applauding ” and clapping one’s hands, 
between “gnawing” and nibbling. If only synonyms were 
synonymous, how much easier language would be! But does 
not the beginning of wisdom for the would-be stylist lie in the 
recognition that synonyms do not exist, or at anyrate that they 
are as rare as Siamese Twins ? 


















































THE GAS STRIKE. 


By THE OFFICIALS OF THE GAS WORKERS AND GENERAL 
LABOURERS UNION. 


A STRIKE has just commenced that seems likely to be of as much 
importance as the Dockers’ Strike of 1889. It is the strike of 
the gas workers. As there is much misunderstanding and mis- 
representation about the nature of the Gas Workers and General 
Labourers’ Union the founders and officials of it take this oppor- 
tunity of giving the public the facts of the origin and history of 
the Union. 

As far back as 1872 the gas workers made attempts to better 
their position. There was a very general feeling even then that 
they were everywhere doing excessive work, and in 1872 the 
men struck. But there was no real organisation, and not much 
good was done except that the men learnt from their failure the 
necessity of organisation. In 1872 all that happened pretty 
much, was that the men changed stations, going from one set of 
works to another. One consequence of the 1872 movement was 
the passing of the what we call the Conspiracy Act, one provision 
of which, is that gas workers throwing up their work are liable 
to imprisonment. 

The actual date of the formation of the Union was March 12th, 
1889, so that itis not yet a year old. The direct cause of its 
forming was the Beckton strike. Beckton is in Essex, the next 
station on the Woolwich line after the Royal Albert Docks, and 
just before you come to Silvertown. The Beckton men demanded 
the eight hours working day, and then many other men in other 
gas works made the same demand. We feel bound to say that 
while the first fight was with the Beckton Company, and while 
this company was at first very much opposed to us, since they 
conceded our demands they have loyally adhered to all their 
promises and have always met us in the fairest spirit, and that 
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the treatment of the men at Beckton compares very favourably 
with that meted out by some of the other companies. 

From March the 12th when the first “ Indignation meeting © 
was held, to July we were organising the Union. ‘The founders 
were William Thorne and Mark Hutchins. The first of these 
is General Secretary, the second, President of the Union. We 
must especially mention as energetic workers the names of 
Hobart, Angle, Tillet, Canty, Mann, Burns, and Gilbey. 

In July the South Metropolitan Company granted the 8 hours 
demand, and within a fortnight all the other side of the water 
also granted it. And one of the most important things is that 
this reduction of working time was not accompanied with any 
reduction of wages generally. In many cases the decrease of 
time was accompanied with an increase of wage, and of course, 
it is clear that where only the same wage is paid for eight hours 
as was formerly paid for twelve there is a rise of wage. From 
that time things were pretty quiet up to September 20th. We 
went on with the organising work, but on September 20th, 
certain men were discharged from the South Metropolitan Works. 
As the men in the works thought the discharges unfair, they all 
gave in their notices. The upshot of the struggle was that the 
Company had to give way, that the notices were withdrawn, the 
men re-instated and actually paid their wages for the time they 
were out on strike. Then an agreement was drawn up, between 
the masters and the men, granting to the latter what they con- 
sidered their reasonable demands. Besides this victory at 
the South Metropolitan and others gained in London, we may 
mention among others those won at Leeds, Bristol, Sunderland, 
Nottingham, Sheffield, Bury, Jarrow-on-Tyne, North Shields, 
Wakefield, Dewsbury, Barnsley, and many more. 

Then came the “Great Strike.” And it is no exaggeration to 
say that it would never have taken place but for the Gas Workers’ 
Union. That such “unskilled workers” as the gas stokers 
should in a few months be able to enroll some 20,000 to 30,000 
members, that they should gain an eight hours working day, 
increase of wage, and other concessions put heart into the 
dockers. Many of the “dockies” come into the gas works 
during the winter months. What was possible for the gas 
stokers was surely not impossible for them—and the dock strike 
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was begun. The history of that strike is so recent, and so well 
known that we need say nothing about it here. 

This brings us to the next “big” question—the abolition of 
Sunday labour. The formulation that this should be abolished 
occurred at a meeting of delegates from the various branches of 
the Union in October last. A resolution to put down Sunday 
work was then passed, and it was to come into force gn November 
10th. Of course the only way to get rid of Sunday labour is to 
have more men working, or by men working longer on Saturdays, 
so that there may be an extra supply of gas ready. On November 
3rd our representatives had an interview with the engineers of the 
Companies—Mr. Jones, Mr. Livesey, ete., at Cannon Street. They 
there agreed to give double time, 12 hours. On November 10th 
we met them again, and they granted double time, 16 hours. 
Mr. Livesey was not at this November 10th meeting, and we 
understand him to have said that he would have to grant what 
the other engineers had agreed to, but would take it away as 
soon as possible. Anyhow, on the Friday after, z.e., November 
15th, he launched his bonus scheme, or, as we call it, bogus. We 
conscientiously believe that this scheme is an attempt, as Mr. 
Livesey is himself reported to have said, to break up our Union- 
If it is genuinely meant for the benefit of the workers, why 
cannot the “bonus” scheme be hung up for our consideration, 
or the equivalent be paid weekly in wages? And why are men 
to bind themselves as slaves to Mr. Livesey for twelve months ? 
Above all, why if the scheme is proposed solely to benefit the 
workers should it be forced upon them against their will ? 

Our Union, as its full name implies, is not one of gas workers only 
but of “unskilled” labourers generally. We should like also to 
point out that the term “unskilled” is misleading. It takes 
long years of hard work to do most of this “ unskilled” work 
well. But accepting this term of “ unskilled,” our union is one 
for “general” or “unskilled workers.” And we think that the 
organisation of these workers is of the utmost importance to the 
labour movement generally. It is really more important than 
the organisation of the skilled workers, since it is in the ranks 
of the unskilled that the employer recruits his army in times of 
labour troubles. Until now the unskilled have been looked down 
upon—and are looked down upon—by many of the skilled 
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artisans. But our Union is going to show that the unskilled 
workers must henceforth be reckoned with; it will show both 
employers and the aristocrats of labour that they are the real 
power. For this reason the Gas workers’ is also a General 
Labourers’ Union. Moreover it is wholly and solely a fighting 
body. Our Union is not to degenerate into a mere burial and 
benefit society. The benefits we confer are in the shape of 
shorter hours of labour, better wages, healthier conditions of 
work. We pay out only strike money (the strikers having, of 
course, to consult the Union, and receive permission before 
striking) or support men and women dismissed from their situa- 
tions for actively aiding the Union. The money paid in weekly 
fees and “entrance fees goes for Union purposes only. We have 
no desire3to hoard, and ours is the only Union that is a union 
pure and simple, and no benefit society at the same time. The 
consequence is that men and women join us for no merely selfish 
ends. We certainly want and will help ourselves—but only 
that*we in turn may help others. 

Our Union is also one of the very few in which men 
and women are on equal terms. We want unions of 
workers not of working men or working women. About three 
months ago Mrs. Aveling started a Women’s Union at Silver- 
town, and asked if they would be admitted as a branch of the 
G.W.& G.L.U. At a meeting where 3000 men were present 
her question was answered unanimously and enthusiastically in 
the affirmative. Since this, Female Branches—and very flourish- 
ing ones—have been organised in London and Bristol. As 
women’s wages are for the most part far worse than those of 
men, it has been decided that they shall pay half the sums paid 
by men as entrance and weekly fees, and receive half the sum 
paid men for strike money, ete. Otherwise men and women are 
on an equal footing. Their branches are represented at our 
delegate meetings, they vote as the men, and on the committee 
just appointed to revise our rules there are two women. We 
think this true Women’s Rights so far as the working class is 
concerned. 

The work we have done in less than twelve months is this. 
We have enrolled over 50,000 workers, hitherto absolutely un- 
organised. We have gained for 80,000 men an eight instead of a 
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twelve hour working day, which means—to take only the East 
End of London—the employment of 5000 more men this winter, 
1.c., some 20,000 Jess starving men, women and children. We are 
everywhere showing men and women. the necessity of union. 
We are forcing the skilled mechanic to recognise the rights and 
claims of the “unskilled ” worker and are daily, hourly enrolling 
more members. 

With regard to the strike at the South Metropolitan Works, 
the responsibility rests entirely with the Company. Our men 
had no desire to strike. The strike was forced upon them. We 
are fighting for the principles of Trade Unionism, and for the 
right of combination, and we have the sympathy of all organized 
workers; and Mr. Livesey, and especially Mr. Morton, will find 
that a Union like ours will not allow itself to be smashed. 

We put these facts before the public in the hope that we shall 
thus lessen the chance of the public being misled by the—we 
are obliged to call it so—wilful misrepresentation of some of the 
representatives of the gas companies. All we want is a fair 
hearing and fair play. 


Mark Hvutcatys, President. 
WILLIAM THORNE, General Secretary. 











































THE DECAY OF PAGAN THOUGHT. 
By FE. BELFORT BAX, 


It is probable that comparatively few educated persons, even in 
the present day, fully realize the fact that the historical 
Paganism of the ancient world had a development. They are 
accustomed to regard the religion of the Homeric age of ancient 
Greece, with its gods, goddesses, and heroes, as essentially the 
same with the religion of the Roman Empire in the fourth 
century after Christ—as the religion, that is, which Constantine 
renounced, and which Theodosius suppressed. Going on the 
assumption that the gods of Homer and Hesiod were still wor- 
shipped, and the crude popular legends respecting them still 
believed, where not openly rejected, by even the cultivated in- 
habitants of the Empire, and that the ancient morality with which 
these worships were connected, still existed without note- 
worthy change, these persons not unnaturally regard Chris- 
tianity as a system embodying a new spirit and code of ideas. 
theological and ethical, which suddenly burst upon the world, 
arresting attention by the startling contrast it presented to the 
prevailing creeds and habits of thought. Their wonder at this 
marvellous and unprecedented phenomenon is perennial, and 
furnishes a powerful argument, as they think, for detaching 
Christianity from the main stream of natural historical develop- 
ment. Now, without unduly trenching upon theological ground, 
with which we are not here directly concerned, we may 
readily admit that if the case were as stated; if a totally new 
view of nature, of man’s destiny, and of the aims of his life, had 
really fallen upon the world without any assignable connexion 
with previous or current thought, there would certainly have 
been a plausible case for regarding the Christian religion as 
something organically distinct from all other creeds and systems, 
theological and philosophical. The object of the following pages 
is to state briefly the facts of the case. 
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The great change which came over the speculative and ethical 
thought of the world, about the time that the Roman dominion 
had finally consolidated itself, or which, at least, then tirst be- 
came generally manifest, has been too long neglected by the 
general historian. Yet, the tremendous and far-reaching signiti- 
cance of this change can hardly be over-estimated, whether we 
regard it as the condition or symptom of the great transition- 
period which followed. The struggle between Cesar and 
Pompey for possession of the world-Empire, is itself scarcely 
so significant an event as the introduction and spread of the intro- 
spective spirit, and of the mystical doctrines derived for the most 
part from the east which was just then beginning. The stern 
civic virtue of Rome, the devotion entire and complete of the 
man of antiquity generally to his “city” and his kindred was 
rapidly sinking to its lowest ebb. The “gods ”—the visible sign 
and symbol of ancient city-life—had, in the case of numberless 
cities, been transferred to Rome. And what could this mean to 
the inhabitants, but that their city as an independent, social and 
political organism, had ceased to exist, that the supreme object 
of the devotion of their ancestors was gone? The old religion 
and the old morality in its most sacred form had ceased to be, 
for them. They were enrolled as Roman citizens perhaps, but 
what of that ? What was Rome to them apart from its character 
as the metropolis of culture, but the centre of a corrupt tax- 
gathering oligarchy and of a military despotism which had 
forcibly imposed itself upon them? Even to the Roman himself, 
the city with its crowds of strangers, its violent contrasts of rich 
and poor, and its purchasable citizenship was not the Rome of 
Quintus Curtius, or of Manlius. The ancient forms of city and 
of family life and worship still subsisted, it is true, but as dried 
and mechanical usages from which the life had fled. The paw 
Romana had abolished for the provincial the duty of military 
service in defence of hiscity. Its magistracies and functions were 
reduce] to sinecures, its distinctive religion as such was virtually 
wbolished. 

Economically a correspondingly great change had taken 
place. The old independent freeholder, working his land and 
his domestic slaves for his own behoof, had become almost 
extinct—great amalgamated estates called latifundia, worked 
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by armies of slaves under a villizs or overseer, and cultivated 
with a view to the sale of the produce, had become the rule in 
farming generally, while in manufacture and commerce the 
principle of large capital and production for profit was similarly 
applied—to the ruin of ancient art. [or generations past, the 
ancient city-worship had lost its prestige. The meaning of the 
fire burning on the prytaneum was forgotten. The public 
festivals, the ancient hymns, had sunk into mere conventional 
usages for the ordinary man, their investigation only interesting 
the antiquary. From the time of Sokrates onward, and especially 
since the conquests of Alexander had broken down the previously 
existing barriers between Europe and the East, the ancient 
moral and religious sentiments, whose object was the tribe and the 
city, and for which the individual as such had no place, had been 
positively undergoing a negative process of decay from within, 
It was now being undermined by the notions of independent 
individuality, or personality, of a transcendent deity, the 
creator and living power of the universe (as distinct from 
the old deified ancestors and personified natural objects and 
powers), and of a higher life of the soulafter death. These ideas, 
which had received the fullest expression in the east, and the 
morality based on them, in which the categories of sin and holi- 
ness have superseded those of civic virtue and its contrary, of 
justice and injustice, We., had been for generations steadily gain- 
ing the upper hand among the cultivated classes. The Roman 
imperium in absorbing all the old city-cults merely gave material 
shape to what was already accomplished in the moral sphere. 
Another and more positive way, in which the world-empire coin- 
cided with, and gave a certain expression to, current speculative 
tendencies, was in the fact of its centralisation. An all-dominant 
city—a centre from which all power radiated—was a fitting 
analogue of the one ultimate source of all things, of which the 
inferior gods were only the feeble reflex, to which all religions 
with their divine rites and ceremonies pointed, and who alone 
was the true object of worship. 

These ideas which, as before remarked, had taken their 
rise some centuries before Christ, had been slowly and surely 
permeating the then world, till, about the first century of 
the Christian era, they had become conspicuous among all 
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classes, and apart from an exception to be presently noticed, 
dominant among all persons possessing any claim to culti- 
vation. There was a universal tendency to look toward the 
east, and to the oracles and literatures of past ages and ancient races 
for the solution of the problems respecting the soul’s relation to 
the supreme divine power and its destiny after death. The cults 
and literatures of the oriental world were supposed to enshrine 
this, and various mysteries and secret rites sprang up, having for 
their object the setting forth by the aid of symbolism, traditional 
and fantastic, esoteric doctrines concerning God, immortality, We. 

In considering the intellectual and religious aspect of the ex- 
piring world of antiquity, it is important to bear in mind the 
peculiarly fluid nature of ancient religious conceptions. The 
world of personified natural forces and objects which, in con- 
junction with the world of ancestral spirits, constituted for the 
ancients the field of religious thought and observance, was always 
vague and shadowy. Its several figures tended sometimes to 
coalesce and sometimes to separate, wreathing themselves into 
the most varied combinations. Even the distinction between 
ancestral hero and personified natural force or object did not 
count for much. The ancestral hero was often also a sun-god, ¢.v., 
Herakles. The ancient was ready to see in every foreign divinity 
that was not obviously tribal or local, another aspect or name of 
some native nature-god. The essentially magical nature of early 
religion, of which the varied cults of the Roman Empire were a 
survival, must also not be lost sight of. The question of names 
was of the utmost importance. Every divinity was supposed to 
have a true, sacred, or esoteric name of wondrous potency, and 
when invoked by this name, was bound to respond. In the 
“mysteries” the true name of the divinity was revealed. In 
addition to this religious magic, the whole of daily life was inter- 
penetrated with a belief in amulets, charms, and sorcery generally, 
to an extent which might seem incredible to anyone not con- 
versant with the literature of the time. In fact, the whole 
intellectual atmosphere of antiquity, and especially of the period 
before us, is one which it is almost impossible for any modern to 
fully enter into, try as he may, and let his historical perception be 
never so keen. To take a single instance only. One of the most 
important cults of antiquity was the solar cult in its various 
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aspects. Yet how did the man of antiquity represent to himself 
the relations of the several objects of these cults? Did he re- 
gard them as diverse aspects of one sun-god, or were they con- 
ceived each as a separate personality? Was the “most high 
God,” 2.e., the Sun-god as worshipped by the ancient Phoenician 
at its meridian distinguished by him from the Baal of fertility, 
the ripening sun-god? Was this again distinct from the Sun- 
god as symbolising the scorching or the putrefying power 
of the solar rays (Baal-zebub)? Again, how did the Greeco- 
Roman regard Apollo and Helios or Sol respectively ? Was the 
distinction one of name only, or was the personality implied in 
the solar dise distinct from the personality of the god Apollo ? 
Did Khu-nat-en (Amenophis IV.) the Pharaoh who introduced 
the worship of the visible sun, regard this as distinct from Ra, or 
only as a new aspect of Ra? These are questions very difficult 
to answer as regards the earlier ages of Pagan thought, the nearest 
solution being probably that the question never distinctly pre- 
sented itself to the ancient mind; but we may affirm with con- 
fidence that, at the period under consideration, that of its decline, 
the tendency was to regard all diversity of name and cult as ex- 
ternal and local, and to view the objects of all the leading wor- 
ships of the Empire as different modes of approaching the same 
central fact—the one divinity, immanent in, or transcending, the 
visible world, according to the view of the worshipper. Still, the 
old confusion lingered on to a great extent in popular conception, 
till Paganism flickered finally out in the sixth century, nay, 
lingers on in the different local cults of the “ virgin” to this day. 
To how many a pilgrim to Loretto, St. Jago di Compostella, 
Mariazell, Einsiedeln, &ec., does not the local image enshrine a 
“virgin” special to itself, and having only a very general con- 
nexion with those of other similar establishments. 

We have spoken of an exception to the general mystical ten- 
dency of thought throughout the empire. From the time of 
Augustus onwards till about the end of the second century, there 
was a movement of thought observable among the literary class, 
in many cases associated with the philosophy of Epicurus, but 
also with that of the Sceptics, which ran counter to the prevailing 
mystical syncretism, and which is reflected in the works of 
Cicero, Lucretius, Lucian, &e. Though the existence of this 
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movement is unquestionable, its importance has been undoubtedly 
exaggerated by many historians who, like Gibbon, have assumed 
it to have been co-extensive with the whole of the educated 
classes. This it could never have been, even when at its zenith 
in the Augustan age, and it soon after declined, till in the third 
century there are scarcely any more traces of it left. The mys- 
tical movement which was going on alongside of it eventually 
swallowed it up. It may be doubted, indeed, whether at any 
time it extended beyond afew of the principal centres.. The 
rationalism of antiquity was at no period more than skin-deep. 
The mythologic magical theory of nature with which all society 
was imbued, derived straight from the primitive ideas of pre- 
historic times, with the modifications induced by altered condi- 
tions of culture but still essentially the same, was too powerful 
to yield to the fitful flashes of the critical spirit. These did not 
suffice even to weaken, much less to eradicate it. 

It is curious to observe how new ideas and principles invari- 
ably on their first appearance assume the guise of the old ones 
with which they are formally in conflict. The early Protestant 
sects (the Lutherans, the Anabaptists of Munster, Wc.) retained 
much of the Catholic cultus, and not a few of the Catholic 
dogmas ; the Catholic ideal of the Christian church as a divine 
kingdom on earth gave way by no means at once to the essen- 
tially Protestant notion of religion as a personal matter. The 
new philosophy of the Renaissance which attacked Scholasticism, 
retained, nevertheless, the scholastic manner of approaching pro- 
blems and the scholastic modes of expression. The dawning 
physical science of the sixteenth century was steeped in the con- 
ceits of magic, alchemy and astrology, as may readily be seen 
from the writings of such men as Paracelsus, Trithemius, Agrippa, 
Cardanus. The rising middle-classes, or that section of them 
which represented commercial interests, up to Adam Smith’s time, 
sought their advantage not in the free competition which is the 
real soul of commercial enterprise, but in the old notion of status 
as embodied in guilds and monopolies. The modern Secularist, 
whose creed is professedly a protest against church and chapel, 
nevertheless has his regular Sunday lecture or service after the 
approved pattern. Even the architecture of the dissenting chapel 
is maintained ; in places where the body is wealthy, the lecture- 
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hall resembling nothing so much as a modern congregationalist 
church. Instances might be multiplied without number showing 
that at first it is only in one or two definite points of conflict that 
new tendencies differentiate themselves from the old, and that 
the consequences latent in these tendencies are but dimly visible 
to their early advocates. Itis only after having passed through 
this early development that they begin to become concrete and 
show what they are in themselves. Thus it was to all appear- 
ance with early Christianity. To the eye of the contemporary 
Pagan it was, barring one or two peculiarities which he might 
easily trace to its Judaic origin, little if at all distinguishable 
from the various other “mysteries” then in vogue. They all had 
certain common characteristics—seerecy of initiation, the wearing 
of special robes, generally white, by the neophyte; the passing 
through sundry stages of probation, &ec., &e. They all professed 
to offer solutions of the problem of the relation of the soul to its 
supreme source, and of its destiny after death, With the third 
century Paganism had visibly undergone a fundamental change. 
Long before, the current monotheistic tendencies had received an 
expression in the official religion which planted the worship of 
the Roman Jupiter Optimus Maximus (J. O.M.) everywhere 
throughout the length and breadth of the Empire, identifying 
him with the principal god of every district, with the great 
Syrian sun-god of Baalbek (J. O. M. Heliopolitanus) no less than 
with the local divinity of the St. Bernard pass (J. O. M. Poeninus). 
But this personification of the Roman power was not in essence 
the kind of monotheism to satisfy a mystical and introspective 
age such as the second, and still more the third century. The 
notion of individual holiness, of immortality, of the “ other world,” 
of the supra-sensible, was everywhere dominant in men’s minds, 
and what was required was a creed which would embrace this, 
and formulate it satisfactorily. 

The earlier Paganism had only regarded the future life of the 
soul as a shadow-life, a powerless, objectless dream-existence. 
Only a few specially select heroes were permitted the reward of 
the Elysian fields or the islands of the blest, which was perhaps 
never regarded as much more than a poetical fancy. The oriental 
theory of transmigration was only held by the learned. but 
with the decline of the ancient Paganism—which had its centre 
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in the social organization (clan, tribe, city) on this side the 
grave, and to which the after life of the individual was a matter 
of little importance—the doctrine of the Elysian fields and the 
Happy islands became increasingly popular, and was extended 
to all respectable persons. This is shown by the sarcophagi and 
monumental inscriptions of the period! On many of the former, 
figures of tritons and nereids are to be seen carrying the souls of 
the departed ones to the “islands of the blest,” while number- 
jess inscriptions expressly testify to the devout Pagan’s “ glorious 
hope of immortality.” Thus we read, “ Ye unhappy living, be- 
wail this death; but ye gods and goddesses, rejoice at your new 
fellow-citizen.” “Now for the first thou livest thy happy time, 
far from all earthly fortune ; in heaven on highest thou enjoyest 
nectar and ambrosia with the gods.” An inscription to a little 
girl of eight years old runs ; “ Ye adored souls of the pious, lead 
the innocent Magnilla through the Elysian plains to your 
wbodes.” On the grave of an infant is written; “ My heavenly 
and divine soul will not pass to the land of shades ; the universe 
and the stars will take me up; the earth has only received my 
body, the stone my name.” <A son prays for his father; “ Ye 
gods of the underworld, open for my father the plains, where, 
rosy-bright, dawns an eternal day.”* The notion of intercession 
with the gods by deceased persons for their friends below also 
appears on sundry inscriptions. Aronobius, a Christian writer of 
the fourth century, refers (Adversus Gentes, i1., p. 86) to the 
belief as general among contemporary Pagans that a happy 
futurity was the reward of a moral life. 

The older mysteries (Samothrakian, Eleusinian, the Baccha- 
nalian, ete.), though still the same as ever outwardly, were un- 
doubtedly furnished with content changed in accordance with 
changed speculative conditions. We are here chiefly interested 
in the new mysteries, the object of initiation into which was 
avowedly the attainment of higher knowledge regarding the 
relations of the soul to the divinity, and its purification from 
material impulses, with a view to immortality. The first to no- 
tice in this connexion are the Hekate mysteries, which, although 

* It should be observed that already in the first century the practice of 


burial had begun to supplant that of burning. 
* See Burkhard’s ‘‘ Der Kaiser Constantin und seine Zeit.” 
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they existed previously, now obtained a_ special notoriety and 
popularity. There is little known respecting them, literature 
being wholly silent on the subject, and our only information 
coming from inscriptions. As is well-known, Hekate herself, 
the goddess of the underworld, was commonly confounded with 
Artemis (Diana), Proserpine, the Moon, ete. In the inscriptions 
of the later period this mystery appears as one of the important 
cults side by side with those of Mithras, and of ‘the “Great 
Mother,” of which we shall have occasion to speak directly. At 
Hermannstadt in Hungary there is a bas relief representing the 
various grades of initiation in the Hekate cultus. Diocletian is 
said to have erected a Hekate temple at Antioch, to which 365 
steps led down, and it would appear that the initiation always 
took place underground. The cultus of Sabazios the Phrygian 
Bacchus, extended far and wide throughout the empire. The 
ordinary ritual of the Sabazios worship was of the usual oriental 
type—comprising chanting, the clashing of cymbals and the 
beating of drums, as the accompaniment of the wild Phrygian 
dance. Among the secret rites were comprised the donning of a 
stag’s skin, sprinkling with milk and other purifications, the 
whole terminating with the mystic and somewhat banal words, 
“T fled the evil and I found the good.” In the third century 
new rites came to be added, such as the passing of a golden 
serpent through the clothes of the neophyte (ostensibly in 
memory of the loves of Zeus and Demeter), who was then intro- 
dluced into the sanctum when he was required to repeat the words, 
“T have eaten from the tambourine, I have drunken from the 
cymbal, now I am initiated,” and sundry other apparently mean- 
ingless formulas. The later Christian writers saw in the snake 
an evidence of the direct participation of the devil in the pro- 
ceedings. 

More direct evidence of the drift of the mysteries is afforded 
by those of the “mother of the gods,” the mysterious divinity 
who was identified with the “Syrian goddess,’ whose great 
temple was at Hierapolis, and of whom Lucian has left so 
graphic a description ; and also with Kybele, Urania, Rhea, &c., 
being in fact sometimes styled the “goddess of many names.” 
The new mysteries which were now composed on the older 
elements of the Phcenician or Phrygian cult centred in the ritual 
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of the Taurobolia which were introduced in Rome from the 
East about the time of the Antonines, and consisted in the sacri- 
tice of a bull and sometimes of a ram (Kriobolia). The neophyte 
claimed on the completion of the ceremony to be “ re-born to all 
eternity” (in wternum renatus). The initiations into these 
‘mysteries ” in Rome itself took place on the hill of the Vatican, 
the customary hour for this celebration being midnight. A deep 
jfosse was made in the ground, and covered with planks, which 
had been bored through, and formed a kind of sieve. The 
neophyte arrayed in symbolical clothing and ornaments was 
placed in the fosse. The sacrifices were made on the top, and 
the neophyte, as the blood of the victim flowed through the 
apertures, sought to bathe himself in it—to catch as much of it 
as possible on his face, hair, and dress. It was through this 
washing in the blood of the lamb or the bull that he acquired 
his regeneration. He became a tawrobolus. But the initiation 
was not completed by the ceremony alone. To be sure of his 
salvation he had to wear the blood-stained garments for a 
specitied time afterwards, and to expose himself to all the con- 
tumely which might befall him in consequenee. The notion 
of purification by blood is constantly appearing in the Pagan 
“mysteries” of the empire. One of the initiated into the Tau- 
robolia, a prefect of the city of Rome, and proconsul of Africa, 
seriously thanks the gods that his soul is now safe. 

The mysteries of Isis formed another of the chief refuges for 
the subject of the emperor who was in distress respecting his 
soul’s welfare. The immediate object of the Isis mysteries was 
the representation of the mutilation of Osiris and the recovery 
of the lost fragments. This had become overlaid in the imperial 
age by a mass of mystical and esoteric lore, mainly dealing with 
the doctrine of personal immortality. The processions and 
representations, which formed part of the initiating ceremonies, 
are said to have had as their object to symbolize death, and 
resurrection by the grace of Isis. By this time Isis had, of 
course, become mixed up with Proserpine Here and other divini- 
ties. Respecting the mysterious signs and prodigies, vouchsafed 
to the neophyte during his initiation, the words of Lucius give 
some idea: “I passed through the gates of death, I trod the 
threshold of Proserpine, and after I had ridden through all 
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elements I returned. At midnight [ saw the sun in its fullest 
splendour. I approached the gods of the upper and the under- 
world and I adored them in their presence.’ We can only guess 
at the nature of the spectacle presented to the eyes of the 
initiated, and whether the sights and sounds that appealed 
to his awestruck senses were due to mechanical contriv- 
ances or hypnotism or what not, we have no means of deter- 
mining. 

The Eleusinian rites, though exclusively local, were an impor- 
tant element in the religious life of the decaying world of 
antiquity. All who could afford, and who were possessed with 
the Zeitgeist, travelled to Greece to become initiated into these 
most ancient and famous of all the mysteries of the Greek- 
speaking world. The Eleusinian ritual had in all probability 
attained its completed form ata much earlier period than the 
other mystical cults. In this, as presumably in the other 
“mysteries,’ of which we have less full accounts, the processes 
of initiation were long and exhausting, involving severe fasts, 
penances and religious exercises. The Eleusinian aspirant began 
his noviciate in February, with the so-called lesser mysteries at 
Athens. He was admitted a Mysites at Eleusis the following 
September, but he had to wait another twelvemonth before he 
could enter in the final stage of his initiation. Previous to doing 
so, a nine days’ fast had to be very carefully observed, during 
which prescribed religious exercises were fulfilled. Then came 
the initiation in the temple itself, which consisted in an elaborate 
and gorgeous spectacle listened to in devout silence. At last the 
votary was allowed to see, handle, and taste, the sacramental 
objects and to pronounce the mysterious formula. A recent 
writer has observed that a modern Greek church on the eve of 
Easter Sunday may convey some idea of the scene. 

But more than all the “ mysteries ” hitherto described, those of 
Mithras attained the most wide-spread popularity, during the 
third and fourth centuries. The worship of the Persian Mithras, 
originally the God of daylight, (the Mitra of the Vedas), but 
subsequently under Zoroastrianism, the chief sun-god, was in- 
troduced into the Roman Empire by the Cilician pirates about 
B.c. 80. The secret cultus, however, did not receive full official 
sanction till A.p. 100. From this time it became an increasingly 
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powerful factor in the religious life of the Roman world till 
its final suppression, in the year 376, by Theodosius. 

The Mithraic rites seem to have varied little from their first 
introduction into the empire. Though all or most of the 
mysteries had many points in common with the noviciate of the 
Christians, there is none in which the likeness is so marked as 
in the Mithraic. “The principal rites of the worship of Mithras,” 
says the late Mr. King (“The Gnostics and their Remains, p. 122), 
“bore a very curious resemblance to those subsequently estab- 
lished in the Catholic Church. . . The Neophytes were admitted 
by the rite of Baptism ; the initiated at their assemblies solemnly 
celebrated a species of Hucharist ; whilst the courage and en- 
durance of the candidate for admission into the sect were tested 
by twelve consecutive trials called the ‘tortures,’ undergone 
within a cave constructed for the purpose; all which tortures 
had to be passed through before participation in the mysteries 
was granted to the aspirant.’ Many of the contemporary 
Gnostic sects undoubtedly drew much from Mithraism, which is 
also the ultimate source of much of the cryptic lore of the secret 
societies of the middle ages and of modern times. As in the 
case of many other ancient cults, the follower of Mithras was 
indicated by a mystic mark or sign on the forehead, (cf, “the 
mark of the beast.”) The Mithraic Eucharist was celebrated 
with water and bread in a manner precisely similar to the 
Christian. 

The bread used was a round cake, emblematic of the solar 
disc and ealled Mizd, a name in which some scholars see the 
origin of the word missa, as designating the sacrifice of the 
mass, the cake of which is precisely similar in form. During the 
Mithraic probation of forty days, it is alleged, the aspirant lay 
naked for several nights on snow and was afterwards scourged 
for the space of two days. In the museum at Innsbruck are to 
be seen certain Mithraic tablets on which are pourtrayed the 
twelve tests of initiation. Large numbers of Mithraic inscrip- 
tions and amulets have been preserved, many of which indicate 
the horrors of initiation; besides the lying in snow and the 
scourging, terrors of all kinds (the original of modern masonic 
‘apprentice ” rites) stretchings upon a Procrustean bed, contact 
with fire, fastings in the wilderness, &c., &e. Several distinct 
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degrees of initiation are mentioned, which seem to have been 
arranged in series of triplets. After the primary initiation the 
first grade was that of warrior of Mithras, which was followed 
by the lion and the bull. They were the lower or earthly grades. 
The candidate then passed through the grades which belonged 
to the region of Ather, those of the vulture, the ostrich and the 
raven respectively. He then reached the sphere of pure fire, 
through the grades of Gryphon, Perses and the Sun. Last of all 
complete union with the divine nature was attained, through the 
grades of father eagle, futher falcon and futher of futhers. Even 
he who had attained the lowest grade, that of warrior, was 
supposed to consider himself separate from the world. It is 
alleged by Tertullian that when offered a laurel crown, as for 
example, at any festivity, he was to repudiate it with the words, 
“ My crown is Mithras.” The rites of the Mithras-cultus were 
performed in a sacred cave on the side of a hill. Several of 
these caves have been discovered at various places, including the 
Roman military stations on the Pauian and Rheetian frontier. 
They vary in dimensions, many of them being quite small. The 
Mithraic ritual obviously did not involve gorgeous dramatic 
representations such as the Eleusinian and other ancient 
mysteries, being doubtless externally altogether simple in char- 
acter, though the great Mithras cave or temple on the Capitoline 
hill at Rome, which was destroyed in 378 by order of Theo- 
dosius, must have been of some pretensions, as was probably the 
case with others in the larger towns of the empire. There are 
few more numerous remains of the religious life of the last ages 
of antiquity than the dedicatory inscriptions to Deo Solis Invictee 
Mithre. The usual tigure represents Mithras performing the 
mystic sacrifice at the shrine; a young man in flowing robes is 
seen kneeling on a bull, one hand seizing its head and the other 
plunging a sword into its neck. A dog, a snake, and a scorpion 
are drinking the blood which flows from the wound. A raven 
is seated on a rock beside Mithras. The sun (Phoebus), the moon, 
(Luna), and seven stars, probably representing the seven Persie 
archangels, the sacred fires, &c., also figure in many Mithraic 
talismans. That Mithras soon absorbed Apollo, Helios and all 
other solar deities goes without saying. But of the fusion 
of Mithras with other divinities we shall have more to say 
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presently. The subject of Mithraic Symbolism is fairly exhausted 
in King’s “ Gnosties,” pp. 114-157. 

Rivalling the worship of Mithras in popularity and diffu- 
sion among the Pagan population of the Roman Empire was 
that of Serapis, the celebrated statue of whom was brought 
over from Sinope to Alexandria by order of Ptolemy Soter 
in the 3rd century B.c. The God of Pontus soon became 
identified as the god of the dead with the Egyptian Osiris 
({osiris-apis), and later of course with Jupiter and a crowd 
of other divinities. The great statue and temple in Alexan- 
dria constituted one of the wonders of the world. The 
Serapeum reared its collossal structure above every other 
building of the great city. A flight of a hundred steps raised 
the entrance above the ground. Within, the gigantic statue of 
the god, composed of all the precious metals plated together, 
towered up to the roof, and with its outstretched arms touched 
either side of the great central hall. The Serapeum contained 
numerous passages and special apartments, while underneath was 
the great library. If many Christian practices are to be found 
in Mithraicism, perhaps still more are discoverable in Serapean- 
ism. The first we hear of the monastic life is in connexion with 
the worship of Serapis, the Alexandrian temple itself containing 
numerous cells for those who intended devoting themselves to 
serving the God by a life of abstinence. Later on, the Christians 
formed their ascetic establishments on the precise model of these. 
The temple was famous for its great “functions,” in which awe- 
inspiring “miracles” were displayed. The building must have 
been fitted up with numerous mechanical appliances for produc- 
ing spectacular effects, including the celebrated brazen dise of 
the sun floating in mid-air. The sick were supposed to secure 
their recovery by advice given in a dream sent by the God in 
the temple of Asculapius. Besides the Serapeum itself, the 
whole of Alexandria was full of shrines, pillars, and other monu- 
ments to the great God. 

The cultus of Serapis, more than any other of the contemporary 
religions, succeeded in inspiring a certain awe, if not actual 
acknowledgment, on the part of the Christians. In a remarkable 
letter of the Empercr Hadrian, preserved by the historian 
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elements I returned. At midnight [ saw the sun in its fullest 
splendour. I approached the gods of the upper and the under- 
world and I adored them in their presence.’ We can only guess 
at the nature of the spectacle presented to the eyes of the 
initiated, and whether the sights and sounds that appealed 
to his awestruck senses were due to mechanical contriv- 
ances or hypnotism or what not, we have no means of deter- 
mining. 

The Eleusinian rites, though exclusively local, were an impor- 
tant element in the religious life of the decaying world of 
antiquity. All who could afford, and who were possessed with | 
the Zeitgeist, travelled to Greece to become initiated into these 
most ancient and famous of all the mysteries of the Greek- 
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powerful factor in the religious life of the Roman world till 
its final suppression, in the year 376, by Theodosius. 

The Mithraic rites seem to have varied little from their first 
introduction into the empire. Though all or most of the 
mysteries had many points in common with the noviciate of the 
Christians, there is none in which the likeness is so marked as 
in the Mithraic. “The principal rites of the worship of Mithras,” 
says the late Mr. King (“The Gnostics and their Remains, p. 122), 
“bore a very curious resemblance to those subsequently estab- 
lished in the Catholic Church. . . The Neophytes were admitted 
by the rite of Baptism ; the initiated at their assemblies solemnly 
celebrated a species of Hwcharist ; whilst the courage and en- 
durance of the candidate for admission into the sect were tested 
by twelve consecutive trials called the ‘tortures,’ undergone 
within a cave constructed for the purpose; all which tortures 
had to be passed through before participation in the mysteries 
was granted to the aspirant.” Many of the contemporary 
Gnostic sects undoubtedly drew much from Mithraism, which is 
also the ultimate source of much of the cryptic lore of the secret 
societies of the middle ages and of modern times. As in the 
case of many other ancient cults, the follower of Mithras was 
indicated by a mystic mark or sign on the forehead, (cf, “ the 
mark of the beast.”) The Mithraic Eucharist was celebrated 
with water and bread in a manner precisely similar to the 
Christian. 

The bread used was a round cake, emblematic of the solar 
disc and called Mizd, a name in which some scholars see the 
origin of the word missa, as designating the sacrifice of the 
mass, the cake of which is precisely similar in form. During the 
Mithraie probation of forty days, it is alleged, the aspirant lay 
naked for several nights on snow and was afterwards scourged 
for the space of two days. In the museum at Innsbruck are to 
be seen certain Mithraic tablets on which are pourtrayed the 
twelve tests of initiation. Large numbers of Mithraic inscrip- 
tions and amulets have been preserved, many of which indicate 
the horrors of initiation; besides the lying in snow and the 
scourging, terrors of all kinds (the original of modern masonic 
“apprentice ” rites) stretchings upon a Procrustean bed, contact 
with fire, fastings in the wilderness, Wc., &c. Several distinct 
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degrees of initiation are mentioned, which seem to have been 
arranged in series of triplets. After the primary initiation the 
first grade was that of warrior of Mithras, which was followed 
by the lion and the bull. They were the lower or earthly grades. 
The candidate then passed through the grades which belonged 
to the region of Ather, those of the vulture, the ostrich and the 
raven respectively. He then reached the sphere of pure fire, 
through the grades of Gryphon, Perses and the Sun. Last of all 
complete union with the divine nature was attained, through the 
grades of father eagle, father falcon and father of fathers. Even 
he who had attained the lowest grade, that of warrior, was 
supposed to consider himself separate from the world. It is 
alleged by Tertullian that when offered a laurel crown, as for 
example, at any festivity, he was to repudiate it with the words, 
“ My crown is Mithras.” The rites of the Mithras-cultus were 
performed im a sacred cave on the side of a hill. Several of 
these caves have been discovered at various places, including the 
Roman military stations on the Pauian and Rheetian frontier. 
They vary in dimensions, many of them being quite small. The 
Mithraic ritual obviously did not involve gorgeous dramatic 
representations such as the Eleusinian and other ancient 
mysteries, being doubtless externally altogether simple in char- 
acter, though the great Mithras cave or temple on the Capitoline 
hill at Rome, which was destroyed in 378 by order of Theo- 
dosius, must have been of some pretensions, as was probably the 
case with others in the larger towns of the empire. There are 
few more numerous remains of the religious life of the last ages 
of antiquity than the dedicatory inscriptions to Deo Solis Invicte 
Mithre. The usual tigure represents Mithras performing the 
mystic sacrifice at the shrine ; a young man in flowing robes is 
seen kneeling on a bull, one hand seizing its head and the other 
plunging a sword into its neck, <A dog, a snake, and a scorpion 
are drinking the blood which flows from the wound. A raven 
is seated on arock beside Mithras. The sun (Phoebus), the moon, 
(Luna), and seven stars, probably representing the seven Persic 
archangels, the sacred fires, &c., also figure in many Mithraic 
talismans. That Mithras soon absorbed Apollo, Helios and all 
other solar deities goes without saying. But of the fusion 
of Mithras with other divinities we shall have more to say 
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presently. The subject of Mithraic Symbolism is fairly exhausted 
in King’s “ Gnosties,” pp. 114-157. 

Rivalling the worship of Mithras in popularity and diffu- 
sion among the Pagan population of the Roman Empire was 
that of Serapis, the celebrated statue of whom was brought 
over from Sinope to Alexandria by order of Ptolemy Soter 
in the 3rd century Bc. The God of Pontus soon became 
identified as the god of the dead with the Egyptian Osiris 
(osiris-apis), and later of course with Jupiter and a crowd 
of other divinities. The great statue and temple in Alexan- 
dria constituted one of the wonders of the world. The 
Serapeum reared its collossal structure above every other 
building of the great city. A flight of a hundred steps raised 
the entrance above the ground. Within, the gigantic statue of 
the god, composed of all the precious metals plated together, 
towered up to the roof, and with its outstretched arms touched 
either side of the great central hall. The Serapeum contained 
numerous passages and special apartments, while underneath was 
the great library. If many Christian practices are to be found 
in Mithraicism, perhaps still more are discoverable in Serapean- 
ism. The first we hear of the monastic life is in connexion with 
the worship of Serapis, the Alexandrian temple itself containing 
numerous cells for those who intended devoting themselves to 
serving the God by a life of abstinence. Later on, the Christians 
formed their ascetic establishments on the precise model of these. 
The temple was famous for its great “functions,” in which awe- 
inspiring “miracles” were displayed. The building must have 
been fitted up with numerous mechanical appliances for produc- 
ing spectacular effects, including the celebrated brazen dise of 
the sun floating in mid-air. The sick were supposed to secure 
their recovery by advice given in a dream sent by the God in 
the temple of Asculapius. Besides the Serapeum itself, the 
Whole of Alexandria was full of shrines, pillars, and other monu- 
ments to the great God. 

The cultus of Serapis, more than any other of the contemporary 
religions, sueceeded in inspiring a certain awe, if not actual 
acknowledgment, on the part of the Christians. In a remarkable 
letter of the Emperor Hadrian, preserved by the historian 
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Christians, even such as call themselves Bishops of Christ being 
devoted to Serapis. The patriarch himself when he comes to 
Kgypt is forced by some to worship Serapis, by others Christ. 
One God exists for all, and Him do Christians, Jews, and 
Gentiles worship.” This is interesting, not merely as showing 
the loose and shifting character of the. Christian religion even in 
the second century, but as illustrating the then orthodox attitude 
of men of culture on the subject of religion. It has been 
remarked, as bearing on the above quotation, that the conven- 
tional portrait of the founder of Christianity bears so strong a 
resemblance to the majestic head of the Serapis as to lead to the 
inference that it was borrowed from the latter. In any case, the 
relations between the Church and the worship of Serapis would 
seem to have been exceptional, since, as is well known, it was the 
last of the great Pagan cults to be overthrown, many of the 
Christians dreading that any violence to the sacred image would 
involve the destruction of heaven and earth. The fall of Serapis 
gave the coup de grace to Paganism in the cities. If the great 
Serapis could be thrown down and trampled under foot with 
impunity, it was obvious that the old Gods were one and all 
impossible any longer as objects of worship. The spirit ani- 
mating the ancient religion had to satisfy itself henceforth with 
images of the Virgin and saints, and with relic-worship, which, 
from this time (the end of the 4th century), began to progress 
by leaps and bounds. 

It would hardly be too much to say that Mithras and Serapis 
were the only Gods with which the educated Pagan seriously 
concerned himself from the middle of the third century onwards. 
The old Graeco-Roman divinities, the Gods of Olympus, and of 
the Pantheon, continued still in art and literature and in official 
ceremonies, but they failed to secure the real devotion of the 
average cultured inhabitant of the cities. Everything tended 
towards a Pantheism in which the sun, the source of life and 
light as personified, was regarded as the highest visible expres- 
sion of the divine, and with it Mithras and often Serapis were 
identified, the older official gods being in their turn identified 
with these. With this solar worship that of the moon, as Isis, 
the consort of the sun, was often united. For those of a more 
reflective turn, the visible sun was of course only the manifesta- 
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tion and symbol of the great spiritual power of the universe. 
Such probably represents, as nearly as possible, the state of 
mind of the average man of education, the citizen of Rome, of 
Alexandria, Nicomedia, Ephesus, Antioch, during the third and 
fourth centuries. It is the view, moreover, expressly adopted by 
Julian in his essay on the sovereign Sun. The great part which 
solar worship played in all the ancient religions of the East, 
which had for long been the most popular worships through- 
out the Empire, naturally contributed to the spread of this 
Pan-Solism. That Baal, Amen-Ra, Mithras, Serapis, Dionysus, 
Apollo, Jupiter, were different forms in which the Sovereign 
deity, the Sun, embodied himself at different times and places as 
the object of worship among men, became the prevalent notion. 
The attachment of the later Pagan Emperors to solar worship 
is well known. Elioabalus sought to make the Syrian Baal- 
worship the supreme cultus of the empire. Aurelian was untir- 
ing in erecting temples and altars to the Sun. Even Constantine, 
after his supposed conversion, was with good reason suspected 
throughout his life of secret attachment to Sun worship ; all his 
coins are inscribed on the reverse with the figure of the sun and 
the words dei solis invicti. That this was the case with other 
less distinguished converts from Paganism there can be little 
doubt. . But if the more important Deities were resolved by the 
later Pagan into personifications of the Sun, the countless host of 
divinities—gods and goddesses—of the second, third, and fourth 
rank became increasingly regarded as mere daimonit, whom it 
was necessary to worship and propitiate as vice-gerents of the 
supreme power, and as possessing a legitimate place in the divine 
hierarchy, but not as heretofore ruling by their own right. The 
transition from this to angel and saint-worship was obviously 
easy. The writings of Proclus, the last great Pagan theologian, 
which formulate-this view of the Pagan side, were adopted 
bodily by the pseudo-Dionysius and in the form of his treatise 
became the basis of the medizeval catholic theology. 

The above leads us to the consideration of the two leading 
currents of doctrine—the one philosophic and the other quasi- 
philosophic—which went on pari passw wlth’ the rise and 
progress of the Neo-Paganism. ‘The first-mentioned, the my- 
Stical reaction against the previous scepticism, is directly 
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traceable to the influence of oriental thought and of the 
mystical tendencies of the age re-acting on the older Greek 
philosophies, especially that of the Pythagoreans and of Plato. 
Of the Neo-Cynics, who professed no doctrine beyond that of 
the “simplification of life,” otherwise expressed, Asceticism, it 
is only necessary to make mention, as showing the tendency of 
current thought on its practical side. The doctrines which 
received their final form in the Neo-Platonic philosophy all turned 
upon the freeing of the soul from the imperfections of sense and 
its union with the divinity. The soul in its mundane state 
is burdened with the ignorance and guilt of sensible matter. 
The aim of the philosopher is to free his soul from sense, and 
raise it as a purely intelligible essence to oneness with the supreme 
intelligence whence all things flow. The pure intelligible prin- 
ciple is blurred and confounded by the essential nothingness and 
falsehood of sense. At first, the emancipation of intellect from 
sense was conceived as attainable by reason, but later on only by 
a mystical ecstasy or internal illumination. Such was the 
theoretical basis of the movement in question. It was the 
philosophic formulation of the problems then occupying men’s 
attention. 

The parallel and more avowedly theosophical movement— 
that of Gnosticism—was an amalgam of the oriental cults, chiefly 
those of Babylonia and Persia, with a dash of Platonism, various 
Judeo-Christian notions, especially that of an atoning Messiah, 
being incorporated. Here everything was personified—the free- 
ing of the soul from the impurities and the bondage of sense 
and matter was to be accomplished by the possession of the 
enosis or true knowledge which was revealed to the elect by 
the redeeming (on or Christ, who, issuing from the highest 
God, became incarnate for the purpose of restoring the human 
soul, immersed in matter, to its native purity. The manner of 
this incarnation was one of the points of distinction between the 
various systems, as also the position and function of the series of 
beings or (Kons (apparently conceived as in a way existent in 
time and space) which formed the intermediate links between 
the lowest principle or world of matter, and the highest 
principle, “the unspeakable God.” In the fourth century the 
system of Manes (circa 214-278), with its Zoroastrian doc 
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trine of the perennial opposition of a good and evil principle, 
spread widely and absorbed much of the older Gnosticism. 
We refrain from entering in further detail into the various 
phases of neo-pythagorean or neo-platonic and_ gnostic 
thought, familiar as they are to everyone who has ever opened 
a church history or a history of philosophy. Those who failed 
to find the Pagan cults and mysteries, with their fragmentary 
doctrines, alone satisfying as a solution of the problems which 
disturbed them, thought they discovered a more complete and 
systematic theory of the universe as regards the dominant 
categories of sin and holiness, good and evil, “ light and dark- 
ness,” in Neoplatonism or Gnosticism as the case might be. The 
more thoughtful and cultivated man naturally chose the 
philosophical theory, the less cultivated and more impulsive and 
superstitious, the semi-mythological one. Meanwhile the Chris- 
tian Church gathered volume, and attained precision in its 
doctrine from its trituration with these various sects, unecon- 
sciously assimilating some of their theories, consciously opposing 
itself to others, but always remaining distinct as an organization, 
till its elevation by Constantine to supremacy over the moral 
and intellectual life of the Roman world, from which time it was 
safe from serious disintegration. 

Yet another influence which was developing itself simultane- 
ously with the development of Neo-Paganism, Neo-Platonism 
and Gnosticism throughout the second, third, and fourth cen- 
turies was the enormous spread of magical practices and the 
concurrent rise of astrology as a distinct belief. It was not 
only a concern for the future life which animated the denizen 
of the Empire. This world also assumed a new and mysteri- 
ous aspect. The orthodox and official ceremonies and sacri- 
tices were looked upon as ‘antiquated and flat, and refuge 
was increasingly sought for in new and strange charms. Every 
difficulty was sought to be got over, every wish to be fulfilled by 
means of amulets and incantations. Sorcery ‘of course had 
existed from the earliest times, and laws had frequently been 
enacted against it, especially against injury. to agricultural 
property (blighting of crops, &c.) by magical means, but in early 
times, save for the public religious exercises of the community, 
which of course partook of a magical character, it was an 
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exceptional thing. Now, on the other hand, the public exercises 
were held of small account, and private magic became the order 
of the day. Astrology had also existed as the peculiar function 
of the Chaldeans from a very early period, but in the Greeco- 
Roman world, at least, it did not attain any great importance 
till the time of which we are treating. Now astrologers, no less 
than magicians, were consulted by all, and were generally to be 
found permanently installed in the households of the wealthy. 
What was before merely a sporadic phenomenon of ancient 
social life now became a part of its daily round. 

The issue of every undertaking, unimportant no less than 
important, was sought to be ascertained by the stars. Disease 
was treated by charms ; enemies sought to be destroyed by in- 
cantations. Amulets were worn by all. The gems and charms 
of this period are well-known to antiquaries. The enormous 
fame and following of such wonder-workers as Apollonius of 
Tyana, Peregrinus and Alexander of Abnotichos in the first and 
second centuries, will give us some idea of what was going on 
on a smaller scale all over the empire—in every city and village 
—until the final fall of Paganism. The prevailing cults and 
philosophies had all of them their necromantic side, or their 
theory of magic. As a matter of course, Christianity absorbed 
this tendency. The miracles of saints, the magical powers of 
relies, of the sign of the cross, the invocation of Christian sacred 
names, the repetition of paternosters and aves in course of time 
superseded the more obviously Pagan magic of the fourth 
eentury. The ease with which the ancient creed was suppressed, ! 
and the rapidity with which the Christian swelled its ranks 
after its official establishment, show not only the moribund char- 
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acter of the Pagan forms, but how the difference between the 1 
two had become merely a question of names and external rites. ’ 
The epistle of the Emperor Julian exhorting the Pagan priest- t 
hood to set an example to their adherents of sobriety of life, &., ] 
might easily have been the encyclical of a Christian metropolitan. I 
The worship previously accorded to Isis was now given to the 
Virgin, the same black images, some of which exist to this day, d 
doing duty in the new role. r 
From this short sketch, which might be indefinitely ex- g 


panded on various sides, it will be evident to any unpre- 
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judiced mind that Christianity ultimately became the highest 
embodiment of a movement of which at first it was merely 
the symptom, and to the expression of which it could origin- 
ally lay no exclusive claim. The germs of this movement 
were already present before it. Other expressions of intro- 
spective individualism and mysticism developed independently 
and alongside of Christianity, and to this it was indebted 
for many of its doctrines and ceremonies. The religion and 
philosophy of the ancient world went out in a creed which it had 
itself helped to build up. In the fourth century, as the late Mr, 
King well observes in a note to his translation of Gregory 
Nazianzen’s invective,! the state of the empire under Julian re- 
sembled that of England under Mary (and he might have added 
of other countries also during the latter half of the 16th century.) 
“The new religion,” he observes, “in each case was held by a 
small minority, but well-organised and extremely noisy; the rest 
of the population, except in certain districts where local causes 
kept up zeal for the ancient religion, were entirely indifferent 
to principles, but eager for the plunder of the temple lands and 
treasures, as of those of the abbeys and cathedrals. This state of 
things clearly appears from Julian’s complaints in the Misto- 
pagon.” Thus economical causes combined, with political and 
speculative, to ensure the success of the new creed. 

The exercise of the Pagan religion was unsuccessfully at- 
tempted to be effaced by the edicts of various emperors 
throughout the fourth century. It was not until near the close 
of the century that Theodosius, by laws of ferocious severity, 
succeeded in suppressing the public manifestations of Paganism. 
Even then we cannot doubt that in the country districts, out of 
the way of the imperial ministers and functionaries, the edicts 
were more often evaded than not. The very word, which ‘came 
to denote the ancient religion—Paganism, or the belief of the © 
rural populations—itself indicates the tenacity with which the 
peasant clung to the “creed outworn.” 

In looking back over a tract of time, which is long past, it is 
dificult to keep one’s sense of proportion. It is hard to 
realise the change, economical and speculative, which was 
gradually creeping over the Roman world from the Antonines 
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to Theodosius. We know that within this long period social 
life must have undergone a transformation far reaching and 
deep. Yet, viewed in our perspective, it seems comparatively 
slight. Too many links are wanting in the chain, too many 
threads in the woof to give us a true idea of the process. Every- 
thing seems foreshortened. The three centuries and a half 
which have elapsed since the last great epoch of organic trans- 
formation in society—that which saw the overthrow of the 
medizeval civilisation, and which, like the preceding one, took 
the form primarily of a revolution in religious belief and observ- 
ance—has been fertile in such vast changes that all other 
corresponding periods of change and transition seem to move 
imperceptibly in comparison. The impassable gulf which divides 
modern life externally, no less than in its habits of thought, from 
all previous ages, dwarfs and foreshortens the other great 
transitional periods of history. Progress, 7.e., the content of 
time, has become immeasurably compressed ; the development of 
a thousand years is now concentrated in a hundred, a hundred 
in ten, &c. The change from the second to the fifth century 
was, as far as the essentials of life were concerned, though great, 
yet not so great as the length of time would lead us to imagine 
at the first moment of reflection. A period of three or four 
centuries had still to be passed over before society had finally 
succeeded in definitively reconstituting itself on a positive 
basis in what we know as the middle ages. Thus, if the ancient 
world was long a-dying, no less long did its corpse remain un- 
buried—still the ideal of glory and beauty to reflective men. 
























A LONG DAY. 
By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 


THE modern physician, perhaps, appears to us but an unromantic 
successor to the medieval leech, whose good offices were so 
dangerous to many a stalwart contemporary. Yet few men, out 
of a fairy tale, pass through experiences so varied and so con- 
flicting as those of the medical student. He leaves school, a 
careless boy; he becomes one in the community of a great 
hospital; things sorrowful, ghastly and repulsive, become his 
daily sights and studies ; he goes in and out of the poorest and 
most hopeless of human dwellings, and witnesses—sometimes 
before he is twenty—all that is at once most sordid and most 
tragic in city life. He, himself, is living, perhaps, all this time, 
in a bright, thoughtless home; the contrasts of his two exis- 
tences are sharp and perpetual. 

An adventure which shows this contrast in its most vivid 
light, happened some years ago to a young man, named Lewis 
King, who was a student at one of the largest London hospitals. 
He was a “third-year’s man ;” that is to say, he was passing 
through the last of a student’s three years of hospital work, and 
was expecting soon to take his degree and pass from the status 
of a medical student to that of a “qualified man.” He was 
diligent, ambitious, and intelligent ; he had a private theory or 
two; he was also in love with a young lady, whose parents 
would not permit an engagement until the suitor should have 
at least some immediate prospect of a practice. His anatomical 
skill and knowledge had gained him the post of prosector to 
Dr. Markwell, one of the hospital lecturers. The office of a 
prosector is, as the title implies, to prepare for the lecturer the 
“parts” which are to exemplify his discourse. Now, Dr. Mark- 
well was not only a distinguished scientific man, whom it 
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behoved any student to please, but he was also an old friend of | 
Mr. Barrett, the father of Miss Laura Barrett. It is probable 
that this learned man never had any other prosector who was 
so respectful, so attentive and so careful. Lewis’s preparations 
for Dr. Markwell, his ordinary hospital routine, his study of 
certain minute nerve-phenomena in verification of a budding 
theory, together with that inevitable reading for an examination, 
which forms the background of every student’s life, left him 
very little time for the prosecution of his wooing. And there 
was not wanting an enemy to whisper into the ear of the young 
lady that her lover’s neglect was neglect indeed, and not merely 
enforced occupation. A fellow-student whose envy of Lewis's 
hard-won pre-eminence was sharpened by an admiration for 
Miss Laura Barrett, seized an opportunity of hinting that Lewis, 
feeling certain of her affection, was becoming careless. Laura 
gave no acknowledgment of being moved ; but the hint rankled. 
Yet though the seed of division remained and germinated, the 
young man who sowed it would scarcely have been gratified 
eould he have discerned its first fruits. Hitherto, Laura had, 
indeed, bestowed on Lewis a very considerable portion of her 
thoughts ; but after this, he occupied every corner of them. She 
pored over his words, his looks, over everything which he had 
done and everything which he had left undone. She perceived, re- 
sentfully, that her feeling for him lay involved in every medi- 
tation, hope or plan, that ever presented itself to her. She 
began to take note of every day on which Lewis failed to come, 
and at Jast grew to suspect at times that Mr. Rogers, the fellow- 
student, might have some grounds for his insinuation. And the 
more this idea pressed upon her the less friendly did she feel 
towards Mr. Rogers who had suggested it, and the more did she 
desire to show him, not only that Lewis was mistaken if he 
thought himself certain of her, but also that it was a mistake to 
suppose that he thought so. 

She assumed towards poor Lewis a quite new tone of indit- 
ference ; and when he pressed her for the cause, she replied 
coldly that she was not willing to impose her friendship upon a 
person who so very seldom cared to seek her society. 

“Laura!” said Lewis in an accent made up of surprise, re- 
proach and pain. 
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And Laura’s heart was melted; but the recollection of Mr. 
Rogers’ sayings still irritated her pride. 

“You know how busy I am,” said Lewis. 

“Qh, yes,” she answered, lightly ; “and I should be sorry to 
keep you from your work. You know it is my birthday dance 
next week. You need not trouble yourself to come again before 
then—nor then, if you are too busy. I shall quite understand.” 

Poor Lewis could not tell whether she was angry or whether 
she was jesting. He went home quite unhappy and gazed upon 
the instructive pages of his physiology manual without imbibing 
any notion of their contents. 

Notwithstanding that prohibition he called twice in the in- 
terval at the house of Laura’s parents, but either by accident or 
by design she herself was not to be seen. A formal invitation, 
in her handwriting, to her birthday party duly reached him, and 
he promised himself that he would be among the very earliest 
of the guests and would secure the earliest given of Laura’s 
dances, 

The morning of this much anticipated birthday was dull, chilly 
and a little foggy. The Hospital porter was grumbling that: it 
was more like November than September. Lewis surprised this 
melancholy-minded person by declaring that it was just the 
weather for a dance. He had come in briskly, eager to get to 
work ; he had a busy day before him. There happened at this 
time to be a patient in the Hospital whose condition furnished an 
opportunity for observing in the living subject those phenomena 
whose traces for the last six months he had been pursuing 
through dead nerve-channels. This man he must visit and 
examine, and must enquire what observations had been made 
upon him during the night. Then he had to prepare accurately 
the examples for Dr. Markwell’s early lecture to-morrow. This 
would be no easy or quickly accomplished task. When this was 
over he would return to his lodging, employ what time remained 
to him in reading a little more physiology, and then repair to the 
distant West End elysium of Laura’s home. He had planned 
out all this as he walked to the Hospital, and had it all quite 
clear in his mind when he gave that cheery reply to the porter. 

And then glancing up, he saw in the rack for letters one 
addressed to himself. He opened ‘it; it was from Dr. Markwell. 
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That learned man had encountered in the course of a post- 
mortem examination a rare anatomical malformation, and invited 
Lewis to come if possible and examine it with him. He was to 
be at the doctor’s house, if he was coming, before ten. As the 
hospital clock was then striking nine, and Dr. Markwell’s 
house was at a distance of fully three quarter of an hour's 
journey, Lewis had no time to enter-upon any of his contem- 
plated occupations. Replacing on his head the hat which he 
had just removed, he turned back and hastened towards the 
neighbouring railway station. 

Dr. Markwell received him in a friendly and equal manner 
that was very flattering. They proceeded to their examina- 
tion, which occupied a considerable time; the observations 
of Lewis were much approved, and when at last Dr. Markwell 
was compelled to start on his round of visits, he invited the 
young man to uccompany him that they might somewhat pro- 
long their discussion. This was an honour not to be refused. 
Lewis thought within himself, “The physiology must go for 
to-day,” and gladly accepted. 

It was nearly one when he arrived for the second time at the 
Hospital. Prudence manifestly dictated that he should take his 
luach before going to work. He entered the dark little corner 
shop usually resorted to by the students. This dingy little 
haunt has a character and position of its own, and as well 
deserves description as that famous dining-room of poor Parisians 
immortalized by Balzac. To Lewis, the half light, the crowd of 
loudly talking youths, the rattle of pence, and the anxious-faced 
proprietor coming and going, and replying bravely to the ancient 
jokes levelled at him afresh by every new generation, were 
familiar parts of his daily life. He was a favourite here, because 
he behaved quietly, never lingered when his meal was over, and 
always paid for it on the spot. It had come to be understood 
that Mr. King must not be kept waiting, and his comrades were 
wont to complain that an undue partiality was shown him by 
the hard-featured daughter of the house. 

To-day he was saluted by a different cry. 

“T say, King, have you heard about Andrews ?” 

Andrews was a comrade, an especial friend of Lewis's. 
“No, what about Andrews ?” 
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“Run over, last night, just before his own door. Smith and 
Lane were called to him last night. Dislocated ankle, fractured 
rib, and severe contusions.” 

“Ts he in the ward?” asked Lewis. 

“No, they had got him into his own bed, and Smith thought 
they had better leave him there. Deane has been to see him 
and says he asked for you, but you weren’t to be found.” 

Lewis, knowing the taste of students for a hoax, began by 
incredulity, but the young woman at the counter interposed ; 
“Indeed, it’s true enough, Mr. King, Dr. Smith told father 
himself.” 

Lewis, at that, started up, leaving his lunch unfinished and 
unpaid for, and ran across to the Hospital in search of Dr. | 
Smith. Dr. Smith was naturally gone to lunch; the porter’s aig 
account of what he had said was very confused; and Lewis, 
growing more and more alarmed, hastened to his friend’s lodging. is 
There in the doorway, he met Dr. Smith who somewhat quieted he 
his terrors. He told him also that a telegram had been sent to the ah 
lad’s mother, who had returned an answer saying she was on her ' 
way. Would Lewis meet her, at Euston, and reassure her and 
bring her hither? Lewis at once assented, and again leaving the 
Hospital behind him, started northward, and in due course met 
Mrs. Andrews, whose gratitude made amends to him for his 
deserted lunch and his procrastinated labours. Having left her 
with her son ‘he hurried to the Hospital. 

The afternoon was now drawing towards its close. 

“T must make my examination as short as possible,’ said 
Lewis to himself as, for the third time, he entered the porter’s 
lodge. 

He hastened to the bedside of the so deeply interesting case. 
A change in the symptoms had taken place during the night, a 
change which seemed at first sight to contradict Lewis's cherished 
theory. 

He sat down, lost in thought, forgetful of any hurry. Then a 
possible explanation, too elaborate and technical to be given here, 
shot into his mind. He sought the house-physician who had 
described to him the change. This young man had not been 
made a sharer in Lewis's surmises; Lewis having, with a very 
proper allowance for the “personal equation,” left the observa- 
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tions of his fellow-investigators free from the possible bias of his 
own. 

He put a few eager questions. The answers were satisfactory. 
The apparent discrepancy had, as sometimes happens, proved 
itself a confirmation. 

“Then it 7s!” cried Lewis, in a rapture of certainty. 

“What? Whatis? How?” asked the other staring at him. 

Lewis, in brief words, laid before him his theory, which thus 
confirmed might take rank no longer as a theory, but as a 
discovery. 

The other was startled, half incredulous, deeply interested. 
Lewis, in the first enthusiasm of a discoverer’s joy, forgot all the 
rest of the world. 

At last, the striking of the Hospital clock led him to draw out 
his watch. Starting up with a cry of dismay, he declared that 
he must go at once. It was seven o'clock; he had before him 
at least two hours of dissection ; he was not in evening dress, he 
had not dined, and he had meant to be at Laura’s by half-past eight. 

“T shall have to do my preparation for Dr. Markwell at night, 
after I get back from the dance,” he said to himself. 

And so thinking, he hastened to the dissecting rooia, which, 
with the other buildings of the college, stands at a little distance 
from the Hospital proper, and is divided from it by an open 
space which has been found, on occasion, particularly well 
adapted for snow-balling. 

The dissecting room was by this time empty, and the shadows 
were beginning to fall. Lewis laid out his “ part” upon a table 
at the upper end, and went to tell the custodian that he should 
be returning to work at some late hour of the night. It had 
happened occasionally to other demonstrators, as well as once be- 
fore to Lewis, to be obliged to prepare thus at night for the next 
morning’s lecture. The custodian was quite ready to give him a 
key, to promise that matches and candles should be put con- 
veniently, and to explain that there was no need for his own 
sitting up. 

Lewis hurried away with the key. The excitements of the 
afternoon prevented him from feeling fatigue or hunger, but an 
experienced third year’s man knows better than to go without 
his dinner, especially when he has already missed his lunch. 
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He sped home, implored his landlady not to keep him waiting, 
and arrayed himself, with more haste and less care than he could 
have wished, in a dress suit and white tie. Anticipation took 
possession of his mind. He ate his dinner quite inattentively ; 
started off, full of hope and eagerness, and had gone as far as 
the Hospital before he recollected that he had left the college key 
in the pocket of his morning coat, and his latch *key on the 
mantelshelf of his room. This false start lengthened his journey 
by some ten minutes. At last he was really on his way, but 
misfortune pursued him. He had lost a train, and had to wait 
some minutes for another. Again at the other end there was 
some delay in procuring a cab, and when at length he reached 
the house, his ears were saluted by a gay sound of dance music. 
On entering, he found nearly all the other guests—there were 
not a great many—arrived. Laura was dancing with Mr. 
Rogers, who had not found himself detained by any professional 
duties, and had been here for three-quarters of an hour. He 
pointed out Lewis’s entrance to his partner, who was already 
quite aware of it, and made some jesting observation on his 
having succeeded in tearing himself from his studies. 

“Mr. King will be a famous physician, riding in his carriage 
one of these days,” said Laura, with a laugh ; “and then you will 
wish that you had been as studious.” 

“He may be famous, and ride in his carriage,” her partner 
returned ; “but he will not have had the first dance to-night with 

rou. 

Then Laura was angry with Lewis for not having had the first 
dance, and angry also with Mr. Rogers for having had it in his 
place. This birthday to which she had so much looked forward 
was proving very disappointing. 

By-and-by, when this dance was at an end, she was sure that 
Lewis would come to her. But Lewis was being held in talk 
by Dr. Markwell. 

“Even here,” thought Laura, “he can’t be content without 
talking medicine.” 

Yet, in her heart, she felt a certain triumph that Dr. Mark well 
should thus distinguish Lewis, and was very certain that no such 
distinction would ever have befallen Mr. Rogers. When Dr. 
Markwell released his listener, she had already been summoned 
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to dance. She could, however, see that Lewis stood discon- 
solately, and made no effort to seek another partner. And at 
the close of the dance, he came at once to her, wished her many 
happy returns of her birthday, and put forth anxious petitions 
for any dances that she might still have to spare. “It is so very 
long since [ have seen you,” said he, pathetically. 

Laura could not but remember that the delay, this time, was 
of her making. She did not, however, relent, but answered : 
“You might have lessened it by an hour if you felt it so.” 

“JT have been pursuing that hour through the whole day,” said 
poor Lewis; “and even now I really ought to be at work, in- 
stead of being here. I shall have to prepare for Dr. Markwell’s 
early lecture to-morrow after I go home.” 

“IT am sorry if it is I that am a temptation to you,” said 
Laura. 

“You are the stimulus that taught me to work at all,” said 
Lewis. 

“And now,” said she, “you begin to forget the teacher in the 
lesson.’ : 

Lewis, unprepared for this retort, looked at her without find- 
ing any reply. But Laura had been learning the language of 
his thoughts long enough to estimate the individual value of his 
silence—a value which, as we all know, differs greatly—and she 
began to be remorseful. 

“Shall you have to work very long after you go home?” she 
asked. 

“ About two hours, I should think; perhaps rather more.” 

“ And is it quite necessary ?” 

“Quite, quite necessary. Dr. Markwell’s lecture is at nine in 
the morning.” 

“Then you will have to go home early,” said Laura, in a voice 
of regret. 

To which Lewis replied fervently: “I don’t care when I go, 
if only you care about my staying.” 

Laura became meditative, and turning a somewhat anxious 
gaze upon him, remarked: “ Mr. Rogers does not seem to find 
his time so very much occupied by work.” 

“Rogers !” said Lewis in some scorn ; and then: “ Rogers has 
not the same reason for work that I have.” 
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“He rather—pretends—that he has,” replied Laura, looking 
down. 

At this point her partner came to claim her, and she went 
away, only pausing to smile at Lewis’s grave face and to say to 
him: “The next.” 

Lewis remained standing where he was left, looking before him 
with no diminution of gravity. That Laura should seem for a 
moment to make a comparison between Rogers, a man whom he 
knew to be in every way his inferior, and himself, was very 
grievous to him. And with the peculiar perversity of misunder- 
standing which is the special endowment of lovers he never even 
perceived that her words might be interpreted either as a warn- 
ing or a confession. 

And when, Laura being set free, he again sought her, he began 
at once in a grieved and anxious tone: “ Did you mean what 
you said about Rogers ?” 

“T don’t quite remember what I did say.” 

“You seemed to make a comparison in his favour as to the 
amount of work and the amount of attention which each of us 
manages to achieve.” 

Laura’s eyes sparkled ; a brilliant smile illumined her face, and 
she permitted herself a little pause for the sake of contemplating 
the disturbed, uncertain look of her lover's. It was abundantly 
clear that he was neither assured nor indifferent. She drew a 
long breath ‘and said gravely: “I will tell you something. I 
am afraid it is rather wrong; I can’t bear Mr. Rogers.” 

After that all clouds cleared away ; they plotted together that 
Laura should excuse herself from dancing again with Mr. Rogers 
and sit talking to Lewis, a scheme of revenge which afforded 
them great satisfaction. 

Somewhat later in the evening Laura found an RI ad 
of talking to Dr. Markwell. 

“Tam ‘afraid, Dr. Markwell,” said she, seriously, “that you are 
a very cruel person.” 

“JT?” said the worthy doctor, opening his eyes; “and why, 
Miss Laura, do you think that ?” 

“You make other people work so hard. Poor Mr. King has 
got, I don’t know how much work to do for you before to-morrow 
morning.” 
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“You don’t mean to say he has come here to dance without 
having prepared my part,” said Dr. Markwell in a voice of real 


displeasure. 


Laura was frightened at this unexpected result of her words. 
“Oh! but he could not help it,” she said hastily, “and you 


will see, it will be all done.” 
“T hope so,” said the doctor, severely. 


“ And as to not being 


able to help it, it is ridiculous that he should say that when he 


is here amusing himself.” 
Laura for a brief moment was silent. 
exculpating her lover, outweighed her bashfulness. 


Then the desire of 


Looking up 


she said shyly, yet a little proudly : “I suppose he had to neglect 
either you or me, and thought that I was likely to be the more 


inexorable.” 


“Oh! is that it?” said Dr. Markwell. 


pose I must admit extenuating circumstanees.” 


“Tn that case I sup- 


“And I don’t think,” returned Laura, “that you will find 


there is anything to extenuate.” 


The good doctor, having received this half confidence, began to 
be interested in the fortunes of these lovers, and presently took 
occasion to expatiate to his old friend, Laura’s father, upon the 
talent, industry and general good conduct of young King. 

Laura, unaware of Dr. Markwell’s good offices and a little 
alarmed by his frown, sought Lewis out at a comparatively 
early hour and said to him: “I have kept this waltz for you, if 


you would like to have it, and then you must go.” 
“Oh, not yet,” pleaded Lewis. 
Laura was charmed by the accent of entreaty. 


“Yes, indeed, you must ; because of your work. You ought 


to be very careful about anything for Dr. Markwell 





he is such 


an important person ; and besides,;’—this with a slight hesitation, 


“papa thinks so much of his opinion.” 


“You wish me to go then?” said Lewis, evidently ready to be 


obedient to any desire. 


“T wish it because I think it is better, not because I think it 


is nicer,” she replied. 


He made no further demur, but went at the end of the dance 


to bid her father good-night. 


Mr. Barrett, in whose ears the 
commendations of Dr. Markwell were yet ringing, declared him- 
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self very sorry that he must go so early, bade him try to come 
oftener, and finally, in a burst of generosity invited him to 
dinner on the next Sunday. Lewis joyfully accepted the 
invitation and turned eastward with a hopeful heart. | 

The late train by which he travelled had but few passengers, 
and when he came out from the station into the wide familiar 
highway of the East End, he found it though still noisy, and in 
part brightly lighted, no longer crowded. The ill-smelling 
paraffin lights set up nightly at the edge of the pavement were 
no longer numerous, and those which yet remained were blurred 
and made larger by the fog. A few discordant cries of salesmen 
and saleswomen were still to be heard. 

Lewis crossed, away from all this, towards the Hospital, and 
turning in at a gate behind it, directed his steps to the black 
block of College buildings, indistinct in the darkness. Lights 
were twinkling in some of the Hospital windows, and in the 
neighbouring street he heard the stumbling progress of some 
belated drunkard. These were the only signs of life, and these 
he left behind him when he passed under the black portal of the 
College. He found his candles duly awaiting him, lighted them 
and went on towards the dissecting room. 

The long hall lay bare and desolate. Its stone walls and 
flooring cast a chill, and the two candles shed but a feeble and 
ineffectual light in its expanse. Lewis felt none of the vague 
horror which an outsider might have experienced, for this was 
the scene in which he spent the larger portion of his days. By 
day a busy crowd of students surrounded these marble tables. 
Here by day resounded amid the ghastly sights from which 
familiarity had stripped the horror, quick laughter and boyish 
exclamations. Here Lewis had undergone those palpitating 
moments of uncertainty in which the explorer hopes, doubts and 
grows assured of the truth which he is pursuing. To-night 
all was bare and deserted. The chill air was chillier than usual, 
and his step sounded solitarily upon the pavement. To-night when 
the lights, the warmth, the music, and above all, the face and 
voice of Laura were haunting his senses, the cold dreariness 
struck discordantly upon Lewis's spirits. He felt no weird or 
eerie horror, but rather an uncongeniality and distastefulness. 
Close to the door lay five bodies brought up for the morrow’s 
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dissection. This also was a sight to which he was accustomed, 
and he gave no heed to it beyond remarking as he passed that 
the attendants, instead of laying them out, each on its table, had 
carelessly heaped them together, two on one table and three on 
another, a neglect which he thought reprehensible. 

He went forward to the farther end of the room, where he had 
previously laid ready his “ part,” set a candle at each end of the 
table, drew a chair for himself between, laid aside his hat, and 
drew out his instruments. Yet it was some moments before he 
entered upon his task. This diligent young man felt for once 
an almost invincible disinclination for employment. The sound of 
dance music was in his ears ; his brain longed to busy itself with 
pleasant recollections of the earlier evening that seemed already 
so remote ; it seemed impossible to call all its attention to the 
careful exposing of muscles. But the work was before him, and 
he knew that it must be done. Sighing, he took up his dissect- 
ing knife and resolved by a strong effort to banish all discursive 
thoughts. His occupation required the greatest precision, and 
his attention soon became engrossed upon it. His candles 
formed an island of yellow light amid the foggy shadows of the 
hall, and in it the head of the young man bent down in studious 
attention, and encircled by the light as by a halo, formed a 
picture worthy of Rembrandt. All was silent, except when the 
chiming of the Hospital clock stirred the air and left it stiller 
than before. 

He had been at work, wakeful now, and sharply observant for 
a time, the duration of which he could not in the least assign, 
when he heard, at the other end of the room, a sound. It was 
slight, and not to be instantly identified. It was a rustling, yet 
a rustling that differed from that of any fabric. Lewis could not 
otherwise have described it than as asound of movement. He sus- 
pended his operations; then, hearing nothing more, and not 
quite sure whether indeed he had actually heard anything at all, 
he resumed his work. He intended at first to keep his ear 
attentive, but by-and-by—after perhaps, a minute, although the 
time seemed to him much longer—he ceased to think of any- 
thing but his work. Suddenly he was startled by a recurrence 
of the sound. He held his breath and listened. It was a dis- 
tinctly audible rustling, and it came from the table on which the 
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three bodies were lying. It was a sound as of one of them 
moving and raising itself on the cold stiff flesh of the others. 
Lewis, though of a calm disposition and of well-balanced nerves, 
felt a most unpleasant thrill of horror. He could no longer deny 
to himself that he heard the sound. In his eager desire to clutch 
at some reassurance, he tried to tell himself that it must be a rat ; 
yet he knew that there could be no rat in this stone building. 
He stooped and looked between his candles, peering out across 
the dimness towards the sound. His heart stood still, for it 
seemed to him as if one of the bodies had changed its attitude 
and partly raised itself. The very moment of framing such a 
thought brought the reactionary conviction of its incredibility. 
He breathed more freely, and told himself that fatigue was per- 
mitting his imagination to delude him. He resolved to go on 
with his work ; but his hand shook, and his whole attention was 
alert for a renewal of that creeping sound. And before long 
startling him afresh in spite of all his preparation, it was re- 
newed. Lewis, instantly stooped forward, his eyes straining, his 
whole being concentrating itself in the earnestness of his outlook. 
And now he saw, not this time that the body had changed its 
position, but that it was absolutely doing so before his eyes. He 
stood, bent forward, breathless, grasping the edge of the table, 
his knees failing him, his gaze intent, enlarging, learning to see 
more clearly through the gloom, and he saw the dead man lift 
himself before his eyes, slowly, accompanied still by the horrible 
and increasing rustling. At last, it was standing upright upon 
the floor. Then the sound and the motion ceased, and it re- 
mained standing at the foot of its table, facing him, and return- 
ing his fascinated gaze by a fixed stare. The process of this 
watch seemed to Lewis to have become endless, and with its 
every moment his anguish of sickening horror grew. Now, 
when there was again stillness, his one clear thought was to 
keep his eyes upon the figure lest it should move again and 
approach. It did not enter his thought, as doubtless it has 
entered, experienced reader, into yours, that this was some cata- 
leptic patient who had never wholly died. A medical student 
knows too well the lapse of time between death and dissection, 
and the condition of a subject when brought up. Moreover, he 
saw the body as it stood, and saw that there was no such possi- 
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bility. Nor did he think, as you may have done, of a practical 
joke played by some inconsiderate companion. There was, in 
this room, no possible hiding-place, nor could there be any means 
of communicating motion artificially to the bodies. 

He had sunk back upon his chair, still gazing before him,and tried 
to tell himself that this must be some hideous dream, some trick 
of the tired nerves. He knew, of course, all about the hallucina- 
tions of Mrs. A. recorded by Professor Huxley ; yet it was in 
vain that he told himself this was such a hallucination. The 
sense of an oppressive presence of horror was too strong, so 
strong that limbs and brain alike seemed numbed. A fear that 
he might faint came into his mind, dully at first, then with a 
sudden wakening into sharpness. The terror—the unendurable 
terror of coming back to consciousness, here, alone, and finding 
this sight still here in the ghastly silence and dimness, gave him 
a certain strength to withstand the other terror. He sat still for 
a few more immeasurable moments, and began, breath by breath, 
to draw together his resolution. 

The figure was between him and the door; he would have to 
pass it in escaping. He sat thinking of all this, still looking at 
his adversary. Slowly, without moving his eyes, he crouched 
lower in his chair till his hand could reach and furtively grasp 
his hat lying beneath. When he had attained his hat and held 
it concealed behind his knees, he again sat still for a brief space. 
Then, gathering to one head all his courage, he rose up and in 
one rush, fled past, flung open the door, and flew down the long 
dark entry hall to the college door. His heart was beating 
wildly ; he was breathless; he kept his eyes turned backward 
while he felt with his hands for the place of the key in the 
door. He saw the long darkness of the passage, and through 
the open door a dim space of yellow light, but nothing else. No 
escaped prisoner ever felt more thankful to breathe the outer 
air. He hastened to get free from the hospital precincts, which 
seemed to him all infected by the living death within, and to 
come out into the dingy street running beside it. The fog had 
cleared away ; a few stars were coming out; the streets were 
perfectly silent and empty; only the quick fall of his flying 
footsteps broke the stillness. Soon, as he ran, he heard another 
sound, the heavy measured tread of a policeman, who, a moment 
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later, showed himself at the street corner. Lewis slackened his 
suspicious haste and felt that he was in the daily world once 
more. The man looked at him attentively, and when he had 
_ gone by walked a few paces after him. He was far, indeed, 
from guessing how acceptable to Lewis was his substantial 
human presence. 

Arrived at his lodging he let himself in quietly, lighted his 
candle, not without anxious glances into every shadowy corner 
of entry and staircase, and went up to his own room, where, 
with a renewed sense of thankfulness, he locked himself in. 
Sleep would, he felt, be out of the question. He sat down to go 
over again in his mind the adventure through which he had 
passed, and to try to assure himself that there must be some 
natural explanation of the appearance which he had watched. 
He would not believe in the supernatural ; he could not believe 
that all had been but an illusion of the brain. What then? No 
cogitation seemed to open any outlet; this way and that way 
his thoughts brought him to a barrier where Reason stood and 
said: No thoroughfare. 

Suddenly, amid the many windings of his meditations he 
started up with a cry, and found himself awakened from sleep. 
The fatigues and excitements of the day had outweighed the 
vivid presence of his terrors, and he had fallen unawares into a 
deep slumber. His candle had burned irregularly, and had a 
rampart on one side; streaks of cold daylight were showing at 
each edge of the window blind. His limbs were stiff, from the 
uneasy posture in which he had slept. Remembrance shot back 
upon him. But the horror was beginning to be dissipated by 
absence and daylight. He rose, drew up his blind, and began to 
feel the shadows and terrors of night lying behind him. The 
recollection came prominently before him that his work would 
not be ready for Dr. Markwell’s lecture at nine o'clock. His 
fellow-students, too, would come. What would be thought of 
him when he should confess to having been driven from his 
post by an apparition? Nay, what must he think of himself ? 
It could not be but that there was some explanation even 
although his mind could find none. What kind of an investi- 
gator could he be who thus fied in terror from a problem? His 
part was clearly to return and ascertain the truth. Having 
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thus determined, he at once arrayed himself in more suitable 
garments and went out into the empty streets. 

It was yet very early. A city cock was crowing in some back 
yard, and the first-risen of city sparrows were bidding one an- 
other good-morning before they set out to seek the early crumb. 
He arrived at the College door and found the key where he had 
left it in the lock. It was now broad daylight. He went re- 
solutely up the passage to the open door of the dissecting-room. 
His pulse confessed emotion, but his face and step were 
steady. 

Yes; it was still there, white, upright, ghastly and staring. 
On the distant table the two candles, burning low, shone each as 
a yellow speck in the daylight. The chilly greyness of dawn 
made the whole environment seem colder than ever. 

It was not easy for Lewis, in spite of his resolution, to go up 
to the object of his terror. But when he forced himself to do so 
the explanation was at once apparent. The bodies had been 
laid together carelessly; this had been uppermost and had 
slipped down. But being completely rigid it did not fall ina 
heap, but slid gently along the furrow formed by its companions. 
As the feet slipped lower the head of course was raised, and the 
figure had finally come to rest in a standing posture, leaning a 
little backward, prevented from falling sideways by the pro- 
jecting feet of the others, and held upright by its own rigidity. 

Lewis, when he had perfectly assured himself of this, left the 
body standing, and returned composedly to his work. Yet, 
chancing to look up, forgetful, he by-and-by received a sharp 
momentary shock, quieted at once by recollection. His work 
was now finished, and the fatigue of the last twenty-four hours 
was beginning to assert itself. He called the custodian, showed 
him what had happened, and directed that the body should not 
be touched till his return. Then he hastened across to the 
Hospital, where he related his adventure to his friend the young 
house-physician, and gladly partook of some breakfast. 

It was now nearly nine o'clock, and the students were as- 
sembling. Lewis was assailed on his return to the dissecting- 
room by a shower of questions; and while the catechism was 
still proceeding Dr. Markwell arrived. To him also the tale was 
told, and drew from him the apparently incoherent question, 
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“Didn't you begin to think, King, that you had bought your 
pleasure rather dear ?” 

Lewis opened wide eyes, then suddenly blushed very much, 
broke into a broad smile and said: “ No, sir, never once.” 

As he spoke, the Hospital clock began to strike nine, and the 
four-and-twenty hours to which he looks back as the longest of 
his life came to their conclusion. 





PwvavTa GvveToirey. 


CRIMSON creepers I pulled one day, 
Crimson leaves for a maiden gay ; 
Prudes may chatter and worldlings stare, 
But crimson leaves are for raven hair. 


Silver soft was the early dew, 

Pearly clouds in the autumn blue, 

Gold was deepening o’er elm leaves green ; 
Fails there aught in the perfect scene ? 


Ah! ’tis my brown-haired, saucy May ; 

How hath she chanced to trip my way ? 
Leaves may flutter, and locks may stir, i 
But the leaves are another’s and not for her. | t a 





Yet could I follow her, touch her hand, 
Offer them, laugh, would she understand ? 
"Tis but a careless courtesy ; 

If she blush there is none to see. 


Love is a sinner, who sits and sighs, 
Temptingly teases, pouts, and flies. 

Trust him not: for the boy can spare 
Leaves for the brown and the raven hair. 
HERMAN JOYNES. 

























BROWNING AS THEOLOGIAN—A NOTE. 


BROWNING’ attraction as a poet is twofold. He is first a great 
dramatic genius, whom Englishmen, recognising that their 
literature has produced no distinguished example of this variety 
of the poetic gift since Shakspere, will place after—perhaps far 
after—that high name; and, secondly, he is in the line of the 
religious and theological poets, and in this respect has affinities 
with Dante and Milton. He falls behind both, because he has 
not invariably the grand style, because he is eccentric, and be- 
cause he has endeavoured to bend the Muse to uses to which she 
will not be put—to metaphysical speculation, varied, it is true, 
by the most splendid and fruitful criticism of life, but still too 
harsh and crabbed to suit her divine air and liberal speech. 
“Christmas Eve and Easter Day” has a greatness of its own; 
but one only needs to mention it in the same breath with “Paradise 
Lost” in order to supply the relative measure of the two works 
as mere poetic achievement. So with Browning’s dramatic pro- 
duct. State all the qualities of such a poem as “ Pippa Passes” 
—strength, lyric beauty, pathos, irony, unity of conception, 
knowledge of life—and you have the essence of great drama. 
You may apply similar tests to lesser works—such as “ King 
Victor and King Charles,” “Luria,” or “The Return of the 
Druses’”—or you may extend them to that gigantesque example 
of the human mind at play on dramatic business, “The Ring and 
the Book,” and obtain similar results. But when you turn to 
“The Ajax,” or to “ Lear,” and “The Tempest,” you feel that 
though Browning is of the stock of Sophocles and Shakspere, he 
does not stand level with them. Style, dignity, proportion, are 
wanting. Analysis runs wild, and, as in “Sordello,”’ defeats its 
own ends. Move Browning back into the century, however, and 
he looms larger on the view. He is more interesting than Words- 
worth, stronger than Shelley, profounder than Byron and Tenny- 
son, and quite as passionate as Keats, and the result is that he 
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presents among moderns a unique combination of scholar, thinker 
and poet. It is, indeed, the many-sidedness of the man which 
in a measure spoils him tothe critical eye. He knows too much, 
and has too many facets to his learning. Greek scholarship, 
studies in Renaissance history and medieval legend, art, music, 
Christian theology, and metaphysics make a fine mental equip- 
ment, but, when thrown into one big cauldron, they are apt to 
become a trifle bewildering, be the hand that stirs them as vigor- 
ous and deft as it may. Not that there is any real want of unity 
of purpose or idea, but Browning’s indifference to form aids 
his resolute ambition to get all that he knows on to paper. 
The final result as might be expected is one great poem 
or two, many exceedingly lovely smaller pieces, and some 
works which, though dotted all over with purple patches, are 
distinctly bad as art. My object, however, in this short paper, 
is not to insist on this wonderful though distressing variety of 
gifts, so much as to suggest, without any pretence to critical ex- 
amination, one very simple but highly interesting base for nine- 
tenths of Browning’s poetry—viz., his theological creed. It is 
this which informs his whole message to the world. It makes 
him specially acceptable to the orthodox Christian, the Sweden- 
borgian mystic, the modern harmonizer of old beliefs with new 
metaphysics. It breathes through his art criticisms, is the source 
of poems so distinct in form as “ Pippa Passes,” and “ Christmas 
Eve and Easter Day,” while its note is heard as distinctly in 
the beautiful epilogue to “ Asolando,” written two short months 
ago, and marking Browning’s last written word, as in “ Para- 
celsus,” the work of a boy-poet of twenty-four, or in the still 
earlier “ Pauline.” There is nothing absolutely new in it. If I 
were asked who was Browning’s spiritual master, I might at a 
guess, knowing nothing of the facts, name Swedenborg. Many 
passages in Browning’s poetry read like transcripts of the 
“Arcana Celestia.” But if you name Swedenborg, you must 
name a number of others who came both before and after. It is 
very likely that Coleridge and the German Idealists furnished 
Browning with the philosophical basis on which he reared a 
remarkable structure of his own. 

Browning, unlike Tennyson, is an all but orthodox Christian, 
with a deliberately conceived and passionately realised theory of 
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life, inspiration, Bible, the future state, and alive to all of the 
personal relations of the soul to God. He is a Unitarian—if I 
may use a phrase hackned by vile, theological usage—in the sense 
that he regards Jesus as the “very God of very God;” a Trinitarian 
in the sense that—in common with most orthodox exponents of 
Christianity—he regards Christ’s mission on earth as part of a 
divine scheme for the salvation of men. However, he makes a 
distinction between the Father and the Son of Christian theol- 
ogy, which is, perhaps, due to later metaphysical interpretations 
of ordinary Christian doctrine. The Father is the Absolute Being, 
the Son is His realisation to finite sense. Closely involved with 
this conception of the fundamentals of Christianity is its prac- 
tical application to the story of the Gospels, and the historical 
development of the creed they embody. There is first the ab- 
solute and unrealisable God—in whom all things live, move, and 
have their being, but who has found no adequate image of Him- 
self, no expression, no Object, till creation arrives at man. In 
lower forms, there had been no such reflections of the supreme 
mind, though Browning, seeming to adopt a theory of Schelling 
and of Dr. Martineau, thinks that consciousness may have 
travelled up and left the under-types, just as in our own ex- 
perience we perform the simpler bodily functions automatically, 
and without conscious effort. God is all in all—high or low, 
man or protoplasm. Thus, in “ Rabbi ben Ezra:” 


Fool ! all that is at all 
Lasts ever past recall ; 
Earth changes, but thy soul and God stand sure. 
What entered into thee 
That was, is, and shall be. 
Time’s wheel runs back or stops: potter and clay endure. 


Now, the practical problem is, how to apply the Eternal Word 
to mortal apprehension. ‘The image is there, but it is imperfect 
and blurred. 


God is i 
‘Man partly is, and wholly hopes to be.” 


The beast is perfect enough in its way, but not man. How 
explain this imperfection? Browning largely explains it by 
metaphor—new and old. God is the White Light in which 
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there is no darkness at all; man’s light can only be made visible 
through shade, 7.¢., evil, which is the opposite pole to good. This, 
in its turn, cannot prevail, exist without the other. 

This contradiction and imperfection really mark a growth in 
the moral scale, or rather beginning, of all morals, and also con- 
stitute in Browning’s mind the strongest argument for a belief 
in a future life as the complement to this, Indeed, one life with- 
out the other is as impossible to Browning as the idea of a pro- 
logue without a play. The stage here is too narrow for the pre- 
sentment of the drama of existence. This is rehearsal ; the per- 
formance comes after. 

To return to my point, however. The absolute good exists, 
but it has not been made apprehensible to man, or rather it has 
been revealed in only one of its aspects. Man has been taught 
to recognise the existence of Power. Love is still a mystery, 
revealed only in fleeting and uncertain glimpses. Hence the 
need to supply what the old theology would call the fuller 
revelation, “the last best gift of love.” A mere code of morals is 
not enough. An impulse, a motive, or, in other words, a realised 
idea must be supplied. The Eternal Word must be made flesh, 
and dwell among us. No less a conception of Christ is possible 
either in view of his own words, or what we may call the 
spiritual necessities of the situation. 


‘* Does the precept run, ‘ Believe in good, 
In justice, truth, now understood 
For the first time?’ Or, ‘ Believe in me 
Who lived and died, yet essentially 
Am Lord of Life ?’” 


Christ, in other words, supplies the necessary relation between 
God and the human soul— 


‘¢ Who want, and made for, and must have a God 
Ere I can be aught, dc aught? No mere name 
Want, but the true thing with what proves its truth, 
To wit, a relation between that thing and me.” 


Here again the language is partly orthodox, partly philosophical, 
and may surely be read asa kind of Christianized Hegelianism 
after the fashion of the late Mr. T. H. Green. 


It is useless, argues Browning, for a man to strive after the 
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ideal unless he can have the ideal realised in shape, in speech, in 
visible, tangible, human substance. That is what Jesus supplies. 
With Christianity begins the rise and progress of the Divine Life 
in the soul, in man the microcosm, in the universe which is 
simply the larger reflection of the soul. Here, of course, 
Browning is confronted with the ordinary sceptical position, the 
impossibility of scientific proof of miracles, the unverifiable 
character of the sacred record, the doubts as to Christ’s character, 
personality, and the validity of his moral position. The last- 
named, perhaps, Browning hardly questions. Solvitur ambul- 
ando, he says. Test it, let intelligence play round this ideal, see if 
it fails you at any point. But his chief answer is one of 
characteristic subtlety : “Christ,” he says, “has given you new 
conceptions of God and of morals. You live in a spiritual 
atmosphere which you owe entirely to him. Then you turn 
round with the anthropomorphic answer that the whole thing is 
human, a reflection of your own nature and _ intelligence.” 
Browning treats this as a horrible, spiritual inversion, a death-in- 
life which marks the final extinction of the soul. Indeed, in his 
view of the function and attributes of Christianity, he necessarily 
rejects the doctrine of development, and falls back on a mystical 
setting of the story of the fall and the redemption, a position in 
a measure [wholly inconsistent with much of his teaching, and 
also with its philosophical basis. He regards the modern 
materialist as far behind the primitive man, whose fairy lore and 
mythologies show him to have been in more intimate relations 


with God than a Huxley or a Heckel : 


‘** Before the point was mooted, ‘ what is God?’ 
No savage man inquired, ‘ What am myself ?’ 
Much less replied, ‘ First, last, and best of things !’ 
Man takes that little now if he believes 
Might can exist with neither will nor love, 
In God’s case—what he names was Nature’s Law, 
While in himself he recognises love, 
No less than might and will.” 


Finally Browning’s answer to the impugner of the Bible 
record is thatof Swedenborg. The Bible is half fancy, half fact. 
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There is the story and its moral, the metaphor within and the 
anti-fact ; the whole is— 


‘* Truth by means 
Of fable, showing while it screens— 
Since highest truth, man e’er supplied 
Was ever fable on outside.” 


There is a truth of fact about the Bible, for which man may be 
responsible, and which therefore is liable to error, and the inner 
metaphorical truth which is God’s part in the composition of the 
joint work. Whether Browning goes further still and accepts 
Swedenborg’s elaborate key of correspondences to every line of ii 
the Old and New Testament is more than one can say. But his Wt 
position is illustrated by that wealth of metaphor in which a 
poet of Browning’s imaginative temper fairly revels. The 
narrative is the husk; the inner spiritual meaning is the core. 
So with miracles. They were necessary for belief, so they 
happened. Belief is possible without them, therefore they do not 
happen—would, in fact, destroy faith if they did happen. Doubt, 
indeed, is the essential of belief, the shade which makes light 
possible, or as Bougram says in one of the most eccentric illus- 
trations that ever proved a theological case, makes faith en- 
joyable and aware of itself much as a snuff-taker uses snuff to 
enjoy the peace that follows the itching fit. In other words, 
your true sceptic is your only true believer. 

Browning, of course, recognises that this structure of mystical 
theology and mystical interpretation of history and Bible, must 
needs depend on personal belief. “I can only speak for myself,” 
he says; “if in your own spiritual life you see no faint reflections 
of the life of Christ, just as in your own material life you are 
unaware of the providences which are Pippa’s good angels, and 
which I believe to be mine, I cannot help you. I gaze ona 
‘real face,’ I lean on a visible arm. If neither is seen by you, if 
neither in the Bible, nor in Christ, nor in the Universe, in 
microcosm or in macrocosm, do you find God, my message has 
no appeal to you.” This, in fact, is the anathema maranatha 
of the Browning creed. It is pronounced in the gentlest, most 
human tones, which can hardly alienate a single admirer, how- 
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ever unsympathetic. Far less will they affect our judgment 
of Browning as a man and a poet as we remember the true 
geniality of his life, so remote from the baser types of Cal- 
vinism to which it is possible that in theory he sometimes 
leaned. He is gone from us, and carries with him the loves of 
many hearts, not only among those who believe that he lives 
and praises God, like his own Theocrite, but among those who 
think that he has joined the choir invisible, whose voices blend 
only with the gathered and harmonised music of Humanity. 


H. W. MASSINGHAM. 





POSSESSED WITH THE DEVIL. 


After BAUDELAIRE. 


THE sun hath wrapt him up in crape. Do thou 
E’en so, oh, my life’s moon, mufile thy face ; 
Sleep, dream at will, in sad or silent grace, 

And plunge thee where the waves of Lnnui flow. 


"Tis thus I love thee! Yet I will avow, 

If like some star eclipsed that leaves night's trace, 
Thou should’st ride forth and prank thee in the place 
Where Folly stalks, ’twere well! Flash, dagger, now! 


Kindle thy bright eyes at the torches’ glare ! 
Kindle desire in the rude varlet’s stare ! 
Morbid or madcap, I do bow before thee: 


Be what thou wilt, black night or blushing day, 
No fibre in my weak flesh but alway 
Cries out to thee: “ Dear Devil, I adore thee!” 


L. L. 






































ART NOTES. 


To write of Art in mid-December, is to make bricks without 
straw. There is a choice between galleries that are shut, and 
Christmas books that are not to hand. 

A word of the Pastels at the Grosvenor Gallery. Those who 
saw the first, comment over the second exhibition. That is but 
a way they have. In both, there was a plenty of good work and 
bad. Let us talk of the new craze a moment. Our style this 
morning is jesting. We venture to hope it is French. 

Two thoughts will oppress the visitor who sees Pastels ex- 
hibited for the first time. He is surprised at the Pastelist’s 


Range. He seems, like Lord Bacon, to have taken “all know- — 


ledge for his province.” His second thought goes deeper :— 
“Has Art indeed a new message, or is it only that painters have 
a new trick of speech ? 

The landscape-painter, the portrait-painter, the painter of still 
life, the impressionist (with his young friend the “ Intentionist ”): 
even the miniaturist appear all equally happy in this new 
medium. At least, they are all there. The troubling thought 
is this. If all this may be done by the Pastel painter, (who in- 
deed, is no other than our old friend of the pavement), what be- 
comes of the painter in oils? Was he an imposter all the time, 
and is he now righteously dispossessed, or has friend Lazarus of 
the pavement, priding himself in Dives’ house, sat down in too 
large a chair? We have only to recall the dismal history of the 
revival of etching, so ably conducted as it was, to know that the 
latter is the true answer. Before the shut doors of a gallery we 
can only indulge in generalities. Would you know in a word 
the difference between a good and bad Pastel? It is the differ- 
ence between chalk and cheese. Lessing helps us to find the 
Pastellist’s place :—“I maintain that the true end of our Art is 
that for which it is peculiarly and alone fit, and not that which 
other Arts can affirm as well as, if not better than, it.” 

In Messrs. Dowdeswell’s galleries, we saw some charming 
drawings of Birket Foster —“Some places of note in England.” 
We used in old days to believe that a chromo-lithograph was, all 
through, a manufactured article. But, of course, that was not so. 
The delusion, like that of the automaton chessman, is a dream of 
the past. We know now that B. F. lies concealed in the works 
Such sweet little drawings ; such “ cunning” little chromos! 
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In the same galleries we found “a series of pictures illustra- 
tive of Tennyson's poems,” together with miscellaneous works by 
W. A. Breakspeare. Messrs. Dowdeswell were safe with Birket 
Foster. Breakspeare might wait. 

There too was a collection of drawings in silver paint, by C. 
Sainton. Fashion rules in Art as she rules in Dress, The 
Parade of the Medium, if so we may call it, is his present 
craze. Ordinary people would judye these better if they were 
not in silver paint but in black lead ; at least they would see 
them better. Nothing is more remarkable than the way in 
which the miniature mind, when first applied to things of Art, 
is deluded and enchained by the fascination of a new material 
or new medium. Witness the deluge of bad etchings with 
which, in the last few years, a well-w ‘orked trade has swamped 
the world. A man, intelligent otherwise, is weak here. He 
glows with the pride of a connoisseur. ‘The minutes seem years 
till he shows you his treasure. He knows nothing he tells you 
of “ Art,’ and he thinks it is “rot” furthermore; but he is, he 
confesses it, “fond of an etching.” ‘True of etching, true of 
Pastel’s, true of silver paint. But Mr. Sainton must forgive us ; 
we have nothing against him. 

It was our misfortune, not our fault, that we looked in at the 
Continental Gallery to see the “ selected paintings from the Paris 
Salon.” A complicated contrivance of gaslight gave a startling 
effect of nudity to a recumbent figure, “ The Favourite.” She 
wore her nakedness like a new dress. It fitted exactly. 

At the rooms of the Fine Art Society there was more to see. 
“A Collection of Studies for Pictures,’ by various, well-known 
men. ‘To the catalogue of this small exhibition an interesting 
note is prefixed. «Application to all the principal artists to 
contribute (studies), revealed the fact that a very small number 
make use of this preparatory stage, and the collection includes 
specimens from the hand of almost everyone who does so.” 

One sees a great many clever sketches from time to time 
Often in looking at them one has felt a doubt whether the hand 
that made the sketch could paint a picture. Has it been done 
by the inaster “to show his hand,” or by the tyro to conceal his 
incompetence? The drawings shown at the Fine Art Society’s 
rooms were, in the true sense, studies for pictures, They came 
from the hands of Leighton and Watts, and Tadema, Leslie and 
Crane and Burne Jones and from others besides. A little ex- 
hibition—but an exhibition of strength, beautiful and refreshing. 

[t is hard not to feel a slight grudge against Mr. Wilfrid Bull 
for his cheapening the Thames and other beautiful places by his 
millions of small etchings in “sets.” But one may like him too. 
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So we remembered with grief that night that we had forgotten 
to see his collection of Dutch drawings at Duntham’s. 

There is anew “ New Gallery” in Regent Street. But it is 
called the Victoria. It is quite dark until you are well in, and 
then it is lighter, and pretty enough. Some good small galleries 
are needed in London, and this one should be weleomed. 

The “ Arts and Crafts Exhibition” seems, at least in the minds 
of the contributors to it,already to have become an institution. 
What its future is to be rests chiefly in their hands. The 
Corporation of Glasgow recognise the importance of the Society’s 
work by inviting the whole Exhibition to sojourn for a time in 
that city. Sheffield has given a hint at least of a similar desire, 
and Manchester is preparing an “ Arts and.Crafts” Exhibition 
upon her own account. 

The element in the “ Arts and Crafts” which at least is most 
vital, and therefore in a sense significant, is supplied by the 
Village Industries. ‘These find in the galleries opened by the 
Arts and Crafts Society a new and desired publicity. And it 
must be frankly said that the public cares more for their artless 
pots, and their trifles in ribbon-iron than it does for the cartoons 
of Burne Jones or for the technicalities of design as shown by 
Lewis Day. 

It may be safely prophesied that at no very distant day we 
shall have in London a flourishing Exhibition of these village or 
local industries. The fact that all their work is for sale secures 
them a public. These are secure in their patrons from the 
number of people directly or indirectly interested in their wel- 
fare. These need but a sale, and a great many ladies—a 
handful of deputies from the various centres, an “at home” 
with a press reporter, and a hat with a crown;—and Village 

Industries Exhibitions would open and would flourish. The 
papers would sing the praises of the clergymen and kind ladies 
who taught them to make pots and iron strip-work, and the 
public would rush and would buy. ERNEST RADFORD. 
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In these notes, the attempt will be made to write upon plays 
criticisms that are the conjoint judgment of two people. And these 
two people will be a man and a woman, whose opinions, however 
generally at one they may be, are at least certain to present any 
variations that may be essentially due to sex-difference. What- 
ever is the result of this method of working, it has, at least, the 
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recommendation of novelty, as this is, as far as we know, the first 
serious attempt at the collaboration in criticism of a man and a 
woman. 

“LA TOSCA” AT THE GARRICK. 


Tie production of “ La Tosca” in English at the Garrick is, by 
common consent of the dramatic critic profession, the chiet 
theatrical event of the closing month of 1889. And the consent 
of that profession is, in the case of a play by a well-known author, 
produced at a well-known theatre, and acted by well-known 
people—so very common. As one of our fraternity, in a certain 
farce of Sheridan’s, named atter us, puts it, “ with a difference ” 
—“when they do agree upon the stage, their unanimity is 
wonderful.” So we may rest assured that when Messrs Grove 
and Hamilton had translated Sardou’s “ La Tosca,” and Mr. Hare 
accepted it for the Garrick, and engaged Mrs. Bernard Beere and 
Mr. Forbes Robertson, unless something very unforeseen occurred, 
the voices would sing in unison. 

Something very unforeseen has not occurred, and thus no voice 
has been heard out of the melody even so little as to be only 
in harmony with the one loud and long-continued note of praise. 

It is a far ery from “The Profligate ” to “La Tosca.” And yeta 
note or two on her can hardly “be entered upon without two 
words upon him. The first three acts were in every way models 
for the young dramatist. ‘They were “a liberal education” in 
play-writing. Unfortunately, in the fourth, Mr Pinero returns 
to the old conventional stage and society morality that appears 
to some of us so immoral. Mrs. Renshaw, who has no office as 
pardoner in the matter, forgives her husband for a sin that only 
one woman can, or has the right to, pardon. And that woman, 
the really, and, we may say, the most greatly only wronged person, 
Janet, Mrs. Renshaw virtually and virtuously banishes from her 
brother and his love, and would, after Dunstan Renshaw’s 
“repentance,” never receive her again. Poor Janet goes out 
a scapegoat into the “ wilderness of this world.” 

The same public that would have none of Maurice Barrymore’s 
“ Nadjesda,” now insists upon having the whole of “La Tosca,” iron 
circlet, shooting party, and all. And what a great deal there is: 
of it! The over-lengthy introductory scenes between Mr. Dods- 
words, a sonorous Eusebius, Miss Bessie Hatton, a most excellent 
voiced Gennarino, and the two long-winded Revolutionists, Count 
Cavaradossi (Mr. Lewis Walter) and Cesare Angelotti (Mr. 
Herbert Waring), give ominous promise, that whatever the 
quality of the play, there'll be any quantity of it. Even when 
the Countess,—La Tosca and Cavaradossi are married by order 
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of Mrs. Grundy—comes on, the talk is interminable. In that 
coming on, why does'nt so devout a Catholic as La Tosca make 
play with the Holy Water? Perhaps she does, for the Garrick 
is so badly built that, sitting as we were towards the end of the 
third row in the dress circle, seeing anything of the action of the 
play beyond L.C. of the stage was “simply impossible. 

From the moment that Scarpia came on, the action quickened 
and was intensified, thanks not less to the skill of the actor than 
of the dramatist. Both of these may share, though the lion’s 
share is Sardou’s, in the strikingly effective end of that act, with 
Scarpia and his police agents, kneeling in various stages of de- 
votion within the church. The second act is curiously ineffective. 
Most of the things done and said in it have rather less connex- 
ion with the action of the piece than the opening dance. 

Act III. begins with more prosing, and then opens up the 
torture question. And the larger question of the representation, 
however indirectly, of physical suffering on the stage. It is 
difficult, always will be difficult, to decide the exact limits of Art 
in this and in a thousand other directions. A suggestion that 
may help towards a momentary decision, is that the actual 
infliction of bodily pain by one human being upon another over- 
steps the limit. A case of starvation, as eminently typical of 
our 19th century method of living and dying, is probably legiti- 
mate subject for Art treatment on the stage. Cavaradossi’s 
torment at the will of Scarpia is, in our opinion, not. The 
thing is true enough to nature, given time, place, circum- 
stance, people. Physiologically, and physchologically true of a 
nature like Scarpia’s. Sexually sensual natures always delight 
in the infliction of bodily pain. The people that read obscene 
books like accounts of torture. The shops in Holywell Street 
where “indecent literature” is obtainable, all sell books on 
tortures. In any case the agony scene in “ La Tosca ” is too long. 
Turn to the Master as the everlasting touchstone. Othello’s 
mental agony, far more terrible than that of Cavaradossi (his 
iron cirelet is round his heart) is protracted. The actual killing 
of Desdemona is almost instantaneous. The temptation scene in 
the next act between Scarpia and La Tosca, is, in the main, a 
repetition of the former act, and repeats its over-lengths. The 
execution in the last act is effective, though we are still in doubt if 
it is right in Art. Anyhow, it is swift and sure, and does, at all 
events, get rid of Cavaradossi. 

As to the acting, of course, there are only two really in it. 
Rose Leclereq is queenly for the mere breathing space the author 
allows her. Herbert Waring’s fine voice and presence make one 
almost forget his long speeches, and assuredly regret he hasn’t 
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something to do. If Mr. Gilbert Farquhar could be as funny as he 
pronounces French well, his part might be more of a relief to 
the sombre horrors with which he is surrounded. Mr. Waller 
is the Dr. Fell of the play. We didn’t like him. The reasons 
why, are too many to tell. Mrs. Beere and Mr. Robertson are 
excellent foils one to the other. She with her broad effects, he 
with his infinite finesse. Somehow she failed to move nearly as 
much as she used to in “ As ina Looking-Glass.” And why that 
irritating sing-song? True she is a “diva.” But that is no 
reason she should sing-song in private life. For Forbes Robert- 
son we have no word but praise. Yes, one other—thanks. 


OUR MELODRAMATIC ACTORS. 


Messrs. Henry Irving, Beerbohm Tree, and Edward Willard. 
Are we to lose heart of erace seeing that the Lyceum, Haymar- 
ket, and Shaftesbury are all busy with melodrama? Somewhat. 
Henry Irving is the greatest of melodramatic actors. But then 
he is the oreatest of actors, and one does long for something 
better than the “Dead Heart” from him. A story, bad in itself 
and essentially opposed to the sentiment of the time it deals 
with—people who could not have breathed the atmosphere of 
that time—dialogue that is cruel in its baldness—this is the 
nightly fare at the Lyceum. All the old personal magnetism, 
the weird strength and pathos on the part of the founder of this 
Barmecide feast ; wonderful making of dramatic bricks without 
straw by Ellen Terry; only one other actor with a chance of a 
part, and both part and chance thrown away-—is not that the 
sum and substance of the acting? If only Mr. Irving would do, 
after the fashion of the Théitre Francais, and of the Burg 
Theatre—would do even what he himself does towards the end of 
his season, and give us an occasional oasis of drama in the desert 
of melodrama! Might we not at least have two nights, or even 
one a week, given over to Shakspere instead of W atts Phillips 

Beerbohm T ree, in “The Man’s Shadow,’ compels the inevit- 
able comparison of the play with the “Lyons Mail.” The two 
cannot be compared. The older play is so incomparably better. 
As to the new one, a question. Why is not the wite of de 
Noirville on in the trial scene? Her presence, not as a witness, of 
course, but as a mere spectator, would so immensely strengthen 
both Mr. Tree’s and Mr. Fernandez’ situations. If she sat face to 
face with the accused man refusing to give her name for the salva- 
tion of his life ; face to face with her husband about to read aloud 
from the fatal letter her lost name,the position would be intensified. 
In the second comparison, between Mr Tree and Mr. Irving, the 
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title of the play helps. Mr. Tree’s acting, his immense talent, all 
lovers of art love, and for them all students of the drama are 
grateful. But,in the doubling of the parts of Laroque and Luversan, 
he is, as compared with the living of the lives of Lesurques and 
Dubosq, a man’s shadow. Granting all the very great excellence 
of his enactment, the power of Mr. Fernandez, the good work 
done by Mrs. Tree, Miss Neilson, and Miss Norreys, too good for 
the part, yet the most deep and lasting impression made is 
by the child Minnie Terry. Hers is a performance of genius. 
Nothing short of that could make a child, no matter what family 
instruction she may have had, put so much into that second say- 

ing of the birthday address to her father. But why, why, why 

do they let her say that ghastly and most unhappy prayer in the 
last act? If little Suzanne has to pray, why doesn’t her mother 
take her to the midnight mass in the church just opposite? The 
child is already up. As proof of this position, and at the same 
time of Minnie Terry’s dramatic instinct, the angel prayer is the 
one thing she does artificially in the piece. 

“The Middleman ” is distinctly on the better side of the rather 
dubious line between drama and melodrama. Here and now, 
can only be noted that the play is the best piece of work the 
hard-working Henry Arthur Jones has yet done, and Mr. 
Willard’s performance only just misses the very highest point in 
the actor’s art, by the too evident care with which it has been 
thought, and is worked, out. 


NEW PIECES. 


“The Gondoliers” at the Savoy has set us all singing our one 
note in a key even higher, and with yet more double fortissimmo 
marks than “La Tosca.” But Grossmith is no more! Of the new 
Savoy piece, more next month. 

“The Gold Craze” at the Princess's and “ Madcap Midge ” at the 
Opera Comique need only be referred to as unfortunate and as 
demonstrating, not now for the first time, that the practical actor 
can, on occasion, write impracticable plays. In the case of “The 
Gold Craze” the author had a fair start with his actors and 
actresses. In that of “Madcap Midge,” he was terribly, cruelly, 
unjustifiably handicapped by the inefficieney and indifference of 
the actress upon. whom the piece depended. 

“The Jackal,” obviously, can only be noted here as news, and 
not as staple for criticism. It was produced at a matinée at the 
Strand, on November 28th, by Miss Kate Bealby. Actors and 
actresses scored heavily. Fred Terry played the Jackal wonder- 
fully ; Royce Carlton was the heavy villain, not heavy and 
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perfectly naturally villainous; Harry Eversfield, a delightfully 
boyish boy; Julian Cross, thorough and artistic ; Hamilton 
Knight, Arthur Fenwick, C. Milton, E. Stevens, excellent in 
character parts; Arthur Williams, beyond all praise in a low 
comedy cum pathos part. Maud Milton was very powerful, and 
Kate Bealby, delightful in the two contrasted women characters. 
The play will be played at the Palace and Brighton, as soon as 
pantomime permits, and is to be a night-bird when a suitable 
theatre opens. 

Of other matinées, only one to note. Miss Annie Rose's 
“School for Scandal.” Why did Miss Rose give it? And how 
good Mr. Terry was! Easy, light, a gentleman wa - old school 
and of the new 
sad contrast to the rest of the cast. pom " NELSON, 

E. M. A. 
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‘To the Timons of music, who sit in the ten-and-sixpenny seat of 
the scorniul, the British public has, during the month of Decem- 
ber, offered itself as a target of unusual breadth for their satire. 
For a retrospect of the music performed in London during the 
past few weeks presents, in a conveniently condensed form, an 
epitome of the general anomalies of public taste. Almost every 
school of music has been representcd at one or other of the many 
concerts which have taken place, and each concert has served 
to illustrate the blindly irrational workings of the amateur mind. 
Unfortunately for the would-be satirist, the “average man” re- 
mains amiably indifferent to all his scorn, and, on the present 
occasion, therefore, no further attempt will be made to awaken 
the proper feeling of humiliation that is implied in the statement 
that, while “ The Gondoliers,” “The Red Hussar,” and the Ballad 
Concerts have been supported by enthusiastic crowds, the 
admirable series of orchestral concerts, recently inaugurated by 
Sir Charles Hallé, have drawn together audiences which may 
have been fit, but were certainly scandalously few. 

The second concert of this series took place on the 6th, when 
there was presented a programme of such excellence, alike in 
material and execution, that the most optimistically inclined 
could come to no other conclusion than that London is far be- 
hind Manchester in appreciation of orchestral performances of 
the highest class. Opening with Gade’s Hamlet overture, the 
concert ended with Dvorak’s Symphony in F, which, although 
it was played at the Crystal Palace in April of last year, might 
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be considered as a novelty. As such, it seemed far fresher, and 
of more abundant vitality, than most of the composer's later 
works have been. Throughout, it is delightfully spontaneous 
and fresh, and should be welcomed as much for its own sake as 
for the assurance it gives that Dvordk has by no means exhausted 
the source of his inspiration. There was also included in the 
programme Beethoven’s Pianoforte Concerto in G minor, played — 
by Sir Charles in irreproachable style. But, admirable as the 
veteran musician is as a pianist, he is even more admirable as a 
conductor. His is that quality which can gather into its own 
scope the scattered units of a large orchestra, and draw from 
each just so much as is needed for a perfect whole. The famous 
band which he has brought from Manchester, has, of course, 
unusual chances of obtaining perfection. Its members are so 
constantly associated in work that every member knows what is 
expected of him. The result being, that they play together with 
a unanimity and precision which can hardly be acquired by any 
band of younger origin. And here it is impossible to avoid some 
comparison between the Hallé concerts and those given, on 
similar lines,- by Mr. Henschel. The band conducted by the 
latter is probably of potentially equal merit with Sir Charles 
Hallé’s; but it must be confessed that the results are very 
different. Mr. Henschel presents an interesting psychological 
problem. We have in him a musician of the highest culture ; 
he is an admirable singer, a composer of refined music, and a 
perfect accompanist. But when he takes up the conductor's 
Initon, the one needful quality seems to be entirely absent. He 
who can play the accompaniment to a song with consummate 
tact and sympathy, is, to all appearance, incapable of sympathis- he 
ing with his orchestra. Rigidity is the one word which describes a 
his method of conducting. He never allows his band to sing, a 
apparently fearing that, should he for a second relax the stiffness 
ot his beat, confusion would ensue. This grave fault must be 
held, to a certain extent, responsible for the meagre support 
accorded to his concerts; but it can, with pleasure, be admitted 
that, at the third concert of the present series, given on the 12th 
ult., a distinet improvement was noticeable. In the great love 
scene from Berlioz’ “ Romeo and Juliet,’ Mr. Henschel allowed 
his sympathy, with the passionate beauty therein expressed, to 
have freer play, and the performance was therefore more ade- 
quately poetic than is common with him. It will here be appro- 
priate to refer, though with necessary brevity, to the vocal 
recitals which have been given by Mr. Henschel and his accom- 
plished wife in Prince’s Hall. London amateurs of the more 
cultured order are right to place these recitals amongst the most 
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interesting events of the season, for both artists have full scope 
for the exhibition of their highest abilities. Of course there are 
many greater singers than Mrs. Henschel, but there are few 
more charming; and there are many artists before the public 
who possess more pleasant voices than Mr. Henschel, but there 
is none who can bring to bear on the interpretation of vocal 
music of every kind a higher degree of dramatic intelligence and 
technical resource. 

The progress of the Popular Concerts during December calls 
for no special criticism. It is true that the directors have within 
the last three or four years somewhat relaxed their ancient con- 
servatism, and there is therefore more vitality of interest in the 
concerts. But novelties in chamber music are hard to find now- 
a-days, and less activity has been manifested in this branch of 
the musical art than in any other. Moreover, when found, the 
novelties are not always of striking interest. Thus, a new sonata 
for violoncello and pianoforte, from the pen of Professor Villiers 
Stanford, was recently played at a “Monday Pop” by the com- 
poser and Signor Piatti. Professor Stanford’s later works have 
set up for his own judgment so high a standard that, thus tested, 
the sonata appeared inconsiderable. That it showed all its com- 
poser’s scholarship and mastery of form, may well be admitted ; 
but it expressed little worthy of repetition. The sonata is 
reported to have been written at Como in an incredibly short 
number of days—which may excuse the tenuity of its subject- 
matter, but is scarcely sufficient reason for its presentation. 

Two new works of importance in different spheres have been 
produced. “The Gondoliers,” the new Savoy opera, and “St. John’s 
Eve,’ a cantata by Mr. F. A. Cowen. ‘There is little need to 
recapitulate in detail the story told by either work, already 
familiar to amateurs through the medium of the daily press. 
Criticism of the music seems alone to be required. In dealing 
with the Gilbert-Sullivan work, it is necessary to point out the 
fact that there are various planes on which artistic perfection 
may be attained. Whether, in ‘art, a high truth imperfectly 
expressed is preferable to a lower, perfectly expressed, is a 
question hardly to be discussed here; but the musical public 
appear content with the latter. For the series of operas in 
which Mr. Gilbert, author of the Bab Ballads, and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, author of other ballads, have for so long collaborated, 
cannot be justly regarded as touching any very high level. 
Nevertheless, judged on their own plane, they are as nearly 
perfect as we have any right to expect. There are some who 
regard the popularity of these works as indicative of the decay 
of musical art in England—surely a too pessimistic view. At 
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least it seems no small thing that a form of entertainment so 
entirely free from baseness and insincerity should exist and 
prosper ; and, until some better is forthcoming, we perhaps shall 
do well to be content, and “ eat our pots of honey on the grave.’ 
In the present instance, the ingenious writers of the Savoy have 
reverted to their earlier and happier vein of humour, and to Mr. 
yilbert’s amusing text Sir Arthur has written music which, for 
brightness and felicity of humour, will bear comparison with his 
best works. Other composers have given us humorous music, 
but Sir Arthur Sullivan has given us music which is absolutely 
witty ; and he presses into his service so complete a mastery of 
orchestral resources and so perfect a sense of colour that his score 
is of interest to the musician, as well as to the pittite seeking 
mere amusement. At any rate, “The Gondoliers ” is assured of 
success. Most of the old Savoy favourites are there, Mr. Rutland 
Barrington having returned from the thorny ways of theatrical 
management; and the caste has received a valuable addition in the 
person of Miss Decima Moore, a debutante of the highest promise. 
Mr. Cowen’s work, which is described as an “Old English 
Idyll,” was produced at the Crystal Palace on December 14, the 
composer conducting. Mr. Joseph Bennett, the librettist, has 
founded his story on the popular rustic traditions gathered 
around the Eve of St. John, and has told the tale in verse which, 
if generally pretty enough, is somewhat monotonous. That the 
love of Nancy, the Village belle, and her rustic swain, who is 
beaten in the race for her affections by the young squire, is pretty 
rather than dramatic, is obvious; but it would surely have been 
possible to provide Mr. Cowen with opportunity for greater con- 
trasts. The work is avowedly written for the benefit of small 
choral and orchestral societies possessing only limited resources, 
and it is easy to believe that it will be very popular with these. 
The only flaw, already indicated, is hardly to be imputed to the 
composer ; and, for the rest, the music is charming in the highest 
degree. It abounds in delightful melody and effective choral 
writing, and the final love-duet is, though a little long, extremely 
poetic and beautiful. That the orchestration is distinguished by 
those delicate qualities of imagination and grace which are 
usually present in Mr. Cowen’s work, goes without saying. Yet, 
though we suspect the cantata to contain more solid work than 
the composer himself knew, we are not disposed to be content. 
“St. John’s Eve” was written with a certain purpose, and has 
achieved its aim; but no one supposes that Mr. Cowen has yet 
shown us his full strength. We believe him to be possessed of 
qualities more virile than have been exhibited in any of his pre- 
vious works, and we have a right to demand of him some justifi- 
cation for the faith that is in us. SYDNEY THOMPSON. 
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LITERATURE NOTES. 


KLECTRICITY IN MopDERN Lire. By G. W. de Tunzelmann, 
B.Sc. (Walter Scott.)—The second volume of “The Contemporary 
Science Series,” and, as they say in racing, a good second. There 
is over-advertisement of personal friends’ books in the preface. 
There is a dearth of illustrations—not one, save an ornamental, 
but quite useless, picture of something at Brompton, until p. 52. 
After that they come, but too angelically. They are too few, 
too far between. The illustrative analogy to explain the mean- 
ing of electricity is too complex for any but the electrician. 
There are 6 “supposes,” 3 “lets,” 2 “ifs,” 1 “imagine,” and 1 
“assume” in a paragraph of it. That is the end of the fault- 
finding. The book is full, accurate, up to date. The first seven 
chapters are an excellent boiling down for the uninitiated of such 
principles of electrical and magnetic science as are necessary to 
the understanding of the machines, telegraphs, and telephones, 
whose description occupies’ the rest of the book. This—the 
book—is one conscientiously and strongly to be recommended to 
all that growing body of folk who are anxious to know the 
general principles, build, and action of the various electrical 
instruments—also a daily growing body — that are part and 
parcel of our everyday life. 


THE Drink QuEsTIoN. By Dr. Kate Mitchell (Sonnenschein. ) 
—Is the author of this interesting book really “Dr.” ? Qualified 
as a medical woman, of course she is; but is she not by calling 
herself “ Dr.” imitating and encouraging the vulgar habit of con- 
ferring a degree-title upon the general practitioner who has no 
right to it? The temperance question, great as it is, cannot be 
called “the greatest social and scientific question of the day.” 
And this, indeed, Miss Mitchell admits by implication, when she 
in admirable fashion points out that drink is consequence, not 
cause, of poverty, and that poverty is due to the capitalist system. 
She has so much belief in prohibition in America that we are 
sure she has never been in a prohibition State, especially on a 
Sunday, and will wager she does not know what “blind pig” 
means. Her Latin and her chemistry are not as good as her 
heart and her intention. “ Per capita,” “ carbonate of lime,” and 
“oxygen in the air is combined with nitrogen” are unhappy in a 
semi-scientitic book. So are platitudes, with which the opening 
pages are heavy, in any book. One may forgive a writer for 
speaking | of “a work called L’Assommoir by the French novelist, 
M. Zola,” but to speak of “our great poet Shakspere,” and to 
quote “The sight of means to do ill deeds, makes ill deeds done,” 
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as the saying of “a prominent character in one of Shakspere’s 
plays” is unpardonable. And what are we to say of any one 
who can only see in dear, delightful, delicious Jack Falstaff (“ oh, 
that I had a word good enough to keep his name company ”), 
“the loose, immoral, hard-swearing Falstaff?” And yet the 
hook is a good book. Its author understands the curse of our 
modern day individualism, and understands her subject also. 
She believes so thoroughly in the evil of alcoholism, that she 
says frankly, “I never allow myself to trust the views or judg- 
ment of a man or. woman who drinks.” She has collected 
laboriously, and systematised with some skill, a vast array of 
facts historical, pathological, economical. And on pages 87-89 
she has conferred a boon on those of us whom she cannot alto- 
gether bless. For on these pages she gives us a table of the 
quantities of alcohol in various wines and spirits ; so that he that 
drinks may read with a chastened delight how much more 
alcohol, e.g., he is absorbing with the after dinner port than he 
absorbed in the pre-prandial glass of dry sherry. Miss Mitchell, 
like all teetotal advocates, wholly omits the esthetic value of 
alcohol in reasonable quantities. Physiologically, we believe the 
taking of any but the very smallest amount of alcohol, on the 
very rarest of occasions, is indefensible. But psychologically, 
as a distinct giver to the individual of an esthetic delight, and 
through him in many artistic cases of pleasure to others, we 
hold aleohol as worthy. We commend to Miss Mitchell this 
passage from Camille Desmoulins: “L’ art est de ne rien re- 
trancher aux hommes du petit nombre de leurs jouissances, mais 
den prévenir. ’ abus . . . Quelle pire maladie que 

leau éternellement.” Like Camille, we do not care for “le 
caréme éternel.” 


In “ THE CAREER OF A N1HILIST,” by Stepniak [Walter Scott ]— 
not a very happy title by the way—Stepniak has given us some- 
thing more than a sketch of Nihilists and Nihilism (to use the very 
misleading terms). He has given us a novelof extraordinary power 
full of subtle characterisation, of keen psychology, of dramatic in- 
tensity. A certain looseness of construction even adds to the effect 
of the book as a whole. Above all, this novel is absolutely 
original and fresh. We find ourselves in a new world—the 
world that has given us Sophie Petrovskas, Vera Sazzoulitches, 
Lopatines and Stepniaks. These men and women are not the 
Nihilists of fiction, but of fact. They have not been drawn in 
Paris from imaginary beings as Tourgenieff’s Nihilists were. 
They are living, real. 
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It would be a mistake to suppose Stepniak’s to be a polemical, 
didactic work. He is too true an artist to obtrude his personal 
views in a novel. He treats his characters objectively, and tells 
us not what he, but what they think, feel, do. There is no 
advocacy of Terrorist methods. Indeed, we are rather shown 
the awful suffering, the unspeakable misery, the useless wicked 
sacrifice of human life entailed by “terrorism.” Yet we see 
that this “terrorism” is inevitable in Holy Russia; that these 
men and women must act as they act. The “ Little Father” 
leaves his subjects no choice. 

Of plot there is almost none in this novel. There is so seldom 

“plot” in human lives! And yet the story is fascinating. 
Once begun we cannot put down the book. It is all so wonder- 
ful, so strange. And, strangest of all, Stepniak has no intention 
of drawing extraordinary people. On the contrary, most of his 
characters are, from his point of view, ordinary, commonplace. 
Take, for example, the hero, Andrey. He is nota man of genius 
—barely indeed of talent. He is in most respects the sort of 
man you meet and never hear of again, under more or less 
normal conditions. In any other country than Russia he would 
be what Nature intended him for—a good, honest, kindly, manly 
fellow, a model husband and father. For martyrdom, per se, 
he has no taste whatever. He longs really for a happy, peace- 
ful home, surrounded by friends, “interested in art, literature, 
and even the musical glasses. But in Russia this ‘good, kind, 
commonplace man becomes a hero and a martyr. Stepniak 
shows us by what process this is brought about. Andrey is 
called to Russia, and leaving his safe ‘Switzerland abode, is 
smugeled over the frontier to find himself in the midst of the 
“Conspirators.” He is human and he falls in love. Infinitely 
pathetic is the story of those short weeks of happiness with 
Tania, the girl he marries, “although no priest or policeman was 
requested to interfere in the matter.” Then he is summoned to 
aid in a plot for the deliverance of his dearest friends who have 
been arrested. It is hard—but he goes. By a series of unfore- 
seen accidents the plot miscarries. His friends are executed 
and he stands in the street through which they pass to the 
scaffold. He sees them all—and especially he sees Zina (the 
real heroine of the story). 

From that moment Andrey sees his way. He has never 
craved the martyr’s crown; nay, he has wished to avoid it. But 
now he wants to suffer if there >by he can help his people. And 
now Andrey will no longer strike at mere subordinates. He will 
strike at the highest ; ‘he will kill the Tzar. This plot also 
fails and he is “ duly tried, condemned, and executed.” 
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Andrey is, in a sense, the hero of the story, but all the men 
and women of it stand out with equal clearness. All are real 
and there is not one whom we do not learn to know before we 
have finished this book. Indeed, so real are they, that they 
seem as familiar to us as the folk we meet every day. 

Stepniak’s command of foreign languages is remarkable. Save 
for slight slips here and there, the English of this volume is 
irreproachable. The few errors can be easily removed in the 
next edition of his book, which is certain to be wanted soon. 


Ibsen’s two latest, and to our thinking, greatest plays, 
“ ROSMERSHOLM” and “'THE LADY FROM THE SEA,” have both 
been fortunate in the manner of their introduction to the English- 
reading public. The former appears in a translation by Louis N. 
Parker, with dedicatory epistle to Miss Alma Murray ; the latter 
in a translation by Eleanor Marx-Aveling, with a critical intro- 
duction by Edmund Gosse. In both cases the “ Englishing ” has 
been admirably done and shows on every page that the soul of 
each of the two works had been drawn in and assimilated by its 
translator before being transbodied into its new tongue. Higher 
or, at any rate, fitter praise cannot, we think, be given to the 
necessary, but often ungrateful work of, as Victor Hugo says, 
“endeavouring to enrich one literature without robbing another.” 
Amid the complicated and often mutually destructive conditions 
which surround the translation of any work of the first magni- 
tude, the English Rosmersholm” and “Lady from the Sea” 
seem to us to reproduce their originals not only as literally as 
possible, but_as literally even as desirable. We rise from the 
perusal of the transcriptions with the consciousness that we 
have passed through the same world, received the same im- 
pressions, felt the same feelings, met and communed with the 
same people, as we did during our reading of the original. This 
it is which really makes the success of a translation, and few 
will deny that our dramatic literature is richer by two great 
plays than it was before Mrs. Marx-Aveling and Mr. Parker ad- 
dressed themselves to their Ibsen labours. Whatever may be 
said of Ibsen’s previous so-called “social” plays, in “ Rosmers- 
holm” and “The Lady from the Sea” he has given us dramas 
which, while doubtless moving in a highly- charged and tingling 
ethical atmosphere, may be approached by the most unsophisti- 
cated play-goer or play-reader in full confidence that he will 
not necessarily be called upon to strain his faculties beyond 
the degree needful for the appreciation of great dramatic 
characterization, action, and interaction. For those who seek 
for problems to grapple with, each drama amply provides; 
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to those who would know more, and feel more, of their own 
and other’s hidden natures, the characters in their play upon 
each other will be all-sufficient. From the histrionic point of 
view, it is difficult to say which is the more attractive work of 
the two. In neither of them is any person, or sketch of a person, 
ever anything but vivid, breathing, and full of staye-possibilities, 
In spite of this, however, it is the heroines, Rebecca and Ellida, 
who are the absorbing figures of the respective plays ; the figures 
from which the principal impression, both ethic and esthetic, has 
to be received, and which must, in consequence, be all but ideally 
cast. And the ideal for each, in spite of their wide and vital 
difference, is the same; an actress of slight and spiritual physique, 
full of sifted and concentrated fire, not less expressive in silence 
and repose than in speech and movement, and, above all, having 
command of a style which balances and fuses with the utmost 
nicety the opposite elements of intellect and emotion. 





